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t x Pure Vermont 
Mapie Syrup 

Nature’s Sweetener. 

At times, it may have been difficult to buy Pure Vermont 
Mapie Syrup unless you lived in Vermont. 

Now, Vermont sugarmakers have madę it easier to bring a 
little bit of the Green Mountains to you. They’d like to 
send you a brochure that lists mapie producers shipping 
mapie syrup and other mapie products by mail. 

If you’d like a copy of our brochure, "Vermont Mapie by 
Mail”, cali or write: 

Vermont Department of Agriculture, Food and Markets 
116 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05620-2901 
802-828-2416 
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V ermonters. You've gotta love 'em. 

From a State as rich in beauty as it is poor in folding cash 
come these uncategorizable men and women who seem to 
have a knack for making lemonade out of life's lemons. The 
poet Dilys Bennet Laing of Norwich wrote of "Vermonters:" 

You cannot love them or know them at all / Unless you know how 
a hardwood tree / can pour blond sugar in a pegged-up po.il / in the 


grudging thaw of a Febmary day. 

You'11 meet ąuite a few of them in this winter issue of Vermont Life. 

There's Calvin Coolidge, for example. Our feature (page 32) looks at 
the ąuizzical character and wry wit of the president from Plymouth, 
and at the Vermont-bom actor who's madę a career of portraying him. 

Who could believe that a State as smali as Vermont would be able to 
field its own symphony orchestra? Yet Vermonters managed it, the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra was born and has triumphed over a re- 
cent crisis to emerge stronger and better (page 54). 

And there are many others, from the hardy souls who climb the 
Green Mountains in winter (page 26), to the Vermont entrepreneurs 
who make their livings by crafting everything from clothing to choco- 
lates (pages 14 and 64). We might even add the catamount as an offi- 
cial Vermonter, sińce wildlife biologists have confirmed the first sight- 
ing of panthers in Vermont's reforested hills sińce 1881 (page 20). 

These stories and morę have been chronicled in Vermont Life for 
nearly 50 years, and in this issue we also give you the inside story on 
another longtime chronicler of Vermont character, the Vermont His- 
torical Society (page 50). 

Vermont's long, rugged winters have been a major factor in shaping 
the Vermont character. So perhaps we should give winter some of the 
grudging respect it deserves. Each winter issue of Veimont Life is, in 
its own way, an attempt to do just that. Here s hoping your winter is 
an enjoyable one, and not too character-building! 
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Abenaki Heritage 
To the editor: 

The article written about the 
Abenaki [Autumn 1994] has served as 
a wonderful help to me in searching 
for my own Abenaki roots. 

The Tribal Council in Swanton has 
been an immense help in sending me 
literaturę about the history and cul- 
ture of the Western Abenaki tribe. Un- 
fortunately, I felt like I had hit a dead- 
end when I found that my ancestors 
were not among the people of Swan¬ 
ton, as I am a native Vermonter. 

However, in the article I learned 
about the Abenaki community in Que- 
bec, and, having French ancestors in 
Masconche, have decided to contact 
the people of Odanak. 

My thanlcs to Yvonne Daley and to 
the Abenaki people for their help and 
information. I encourage the rest of 
you with even the smallest drop of 
Abenaki blood to get to lcnow your 
roots. It is one of the most rewarding 
things I have ever done. 

Stephanie Goulette Cooper 

South Paris, Maine 

1927 Snowshoe Trek 
To the editor: 

I went up Mount Mansfield in Janu¬ 
ary 1927 with my father and Professor 
L.B. Puffer, a newcomer who had 
begged to go along. We took the B &. L 
[Burlington and Lamoille Railroad] to 
Underhill, the mail stage to the Center 
and to the last house toward Mans¬ 
field. We put on our snowshoes to hike 
across the mountain to Stowe and 
planned to take the train bacie from 
Waterbury that night. 

We found the top in a cloud of hard- 
blown snów, and our companion was 
missing. I stayed on top while Father 
went back and found the Professor 
throwing his broken Thermos away 
and asking us to go on without him, as 
he could go no further. Persuading him 
to continue, we removed our snow¬ 
shoes, as the top was icy. Soon we saw 
one of the Professor's snowshoes dis- 
appear over the cliff and Father discov- 
ered one of ours was missing also. 

Working our way down to the Cave 
of the Winds, we jumped down some 
15 feet into 20 feet of soft snów out of 
the wind. Father broke the trail in the 
(Continued on page 19) 


The Yermont Country Storę 

“The centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
famed Vermont Country Storę.” Vermont Life. 

A Visit YoiTil Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 
50 States through the Voice of the Mountains 
mail order catalog. We have two Stores: the origi- 
nal storę is located in the picturesque village of 
Weston. Our second storę with the popular bar- 
gain attic is conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find prod- 
ucts you thought had long disappeared such as 
penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers, and 
floursack towels, as well as many other useful 
and practical items. Interspersed with the mer- 
chandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past 
- it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 
remember long after you get home. 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 

Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wal lace Peach, started work on a new 
magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the State. 

They named this new venture, Vermont Life. For almost 50 years 
now, Vermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our connec- 
tions with Vermont Life , which has for all these years promoted 
the values of the citizens of our State while depicting its incredible 
natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 


OUR 


Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit Bandstand Books & Art, 
The West River Jewelry Company, 
and The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 
OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 
OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
244A Main Street 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
(802) 362-2400 
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Historie Places Worth Preserving 


V irtually all of the vil- 
lage of Tunbridge, in- 
cluding the famous 
Tunbridge Fairgrounds, has 
been placed on the National 
Register of Historie Places. 
A 1.2-mile section of the 
Orange County village won 
the distinction because of 
its "exceptional signifi- 
cance as a well-preserved 
19th-century Vermont agri- 
cultural and industrial vil- 
lage," according to the State 
Division for Historie Preser- 
vation. 

Elsewhere, the 2,000-acre 


Mad River Valley 
Historie District 
along Route 100 be- 
tween Moretown 
and Waitsfield 
["The yalley/' VI, 
Autumn 1994] has 
been listed in the 
National Register. 
This four-mile 
stretch, with its 
winding river and 
cultivated fields ly- 
ing below rolling 
hills, is familiar to 
anyone who has dri- 
ven into Waitsfield 



A historie villagescape: Tunbridge with the 
buildings of the Tunbridge World's Fair 
in the foreground. 


HEP£ 3 The SA^-ST STATE 


flashe^s j^»AU<jrwjC£. 

WEATHER? 



5HOOT.KG5 ARF AUDThEN ThEPE' 5 ATTlTUDET... 



TH‘N»CIN(J 

y 


PA^lOeK 

THi2€e^C£S ANP HOLU it. 


When a study by the Mor¬ 
gan Quitno Corp. naming 
Vermont the State with the 
least amount of violent 
crime came out this past 
cold and snowy winter, 
cartoonist Jeff Danziger 
ąuickly drew up a re- 
sponse, left. The cartoon 
didn’t seem to affect yet 
another superlative in the 
rating gamę: The Rating 
Guide to Life in America^ 
50 States last summer 
found that Vermont had 
the best quality oflife in 
the United States. 


from the north 
along Route 100. 
The Mad River Yal¬ 
ley Rural Historie 
District was cited 
for "clearly repre- 
senting the agricul- 
tural history of Ver- 
mont with its fine 
collection of well- 
preserved historie 
farmsteads." 

The register is the 
nation ; s official list 
of historie proper- 
ties worthy of 
preseryation. 
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Waits River, Alan L. Graham 



Another Old- 
Fashioned Winter 

T he Winter of 1994 was 
one of the snowiest 
and most severe on 
record. Even Vermonters 
who laugh at the windchill 
factor and sneer at the snów 
drifts were getting a bit 
grumpy by spring. 

National Weather Service 
records for Burlington tell 
the story: 107.2 inches of 
snów fell in Burlington (the 
normal is 80 inches); there 
was the seventh deepest 
single snowfall, 17.7 inches, 


March 3-4; the third 
snowiest month, January, 
38.6 inches; the third cold- 
est January, average temper¬ 
aturę 7.1°; and -29° on Janu¬ 
ary 27 was one degree shy 
of the all-time record Iow 
for Burlington. 

Lakę Champlain froze 
over around January 9, the 
earliest datę in morę than a 
decade and about a month 
earlier than usual, and one 
chilly morning it was -48° 
in Guildhall. That makes 
two especially hard winters 
in a row, and morę than 
enough weather to talk 
about! 


Mad River Glen: 
Buy It If You Can 


m: 


[ ad River Glen, the 
smali, outstanding, 
iconoclastic ski area 
that Vermont Life portrayed 
as a go-it-alone wonder 
["An Old-Fashioned Moun- 
tain," Winter, 1990], is still 
going its own way. 

Long known as a skier's 
mountain, Mad River Glen 


has never been very prof- She got a 


large Maine ski area, plans 
to purchase the glitzy Sug- 
arbush Ski Area, Mad 
River's neighbor. 

But Pratt hoped that Mad 
River would not have to 
lose its special appeal. She 
didn't want its trails 
widened, its lifts speeded to 
the max, its slopes jammed 
with skiers. So she decided 
to try selling it to the skiers 
who now enjoy its challeng- 
ing slopes. 


itable, and 


owner 


Betsy 

Pratt, 

though 


MADWVĘRGLg} 



she still 
loves 

the place, has decided it is 
time to sell. 

Vermont ski areas have 
seen considerable sales ac- 
tivity lately. SKI Ltd., the 
Corporation that owns 
Killington and several other 
ski areas, recently an- 
nounced plans to acąuire 
the sprawling Waterville 
Valley ski resort in New 
Hampshire. Sunday River, a 


ąuiclc response. Morę than 
800 skiers plunked down 
$100 deposits to stake claim 
to a share of Mad River. 
Perhaps their eagerness to 
invest is based on their 
knowledge of its terrain. 
For the past two years, 
Snów Country Magazine 
dubbed Mad River's twist- 
ing trails, "the best ski ter¬ 
rain in North America." 

Pratt's plan is to create a 






A Move to Where the Rivers Flow North 


W hen actress Tantoo Cardi¬ 
nal arrived in Barnet in Oc- 
tober of 1992 to play the 
role of the Indian woman Bangor in 
Caledonia Pictures' film Where the 
Rivers Flow North, her husband 
and four children came with her for 
their first visit to Vermont. 

It- felt like a homecoming. Cardi¬ 
nal had grown up in the Canadian 
province of Alberta. Her husband, 
actor John Lawlor, had a farm back- 
ground in New York State. "Our 
whole family formed an immediate 
hond with Vermont," says Cardi¬ 
nal. "We had had a hard time ad- 
justing to life in California with no 
snów in the winter." 

While the cameras rolled for 
Rivers, Lawlor explored the coun- 
tryside and found a Queen Annę 


house on the village common in 
Lyndonville. A year later, Cardinal 
has received rave reviews for her 
performance as Bangor, and Lyn- 
donyille is the family's permanent 
address. 

By September, Cardinal had just 
finished filming a guest appearance 
on a CBC drama series, Lawlor was 
busily malcing house renoyation 
plans, and the children had easily 
adjusted to being the new kids in 
the Lyndon Town School. Every 
morning they beat the bus to its 
stop next door. 

— Yirginia Downs 


At korne in Lyndotwille: Tantoo 
Cardinal , ker husband , John Lawlor , 
and children (front top) Riel, Annie , 
Clifford and Elizabeth. 
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We think our Vermont 
Campaign Chair evokes 
feelings of times past. 
Built in solid cherry, 
walnut, rock mapie, 
birch or oak, it's 
extremely comfortable. 





Storę Locations: Hanover, Nashua & Concord, NH 
Cambridge, MA; SoHo, NYC; Burlington, VT 
West Hartford & Westport, CT 



POMPANOOSUC MILLS 


Factory in East Thetford, VT. Tours Available. 
Cataloa, orices & order info cali 800-841-6671 
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MARTHA JACKSON 

Specializing in 19th and Early 20th Century Quilts 



Formerly of Riverside, CT and Main Street Cellar, 
New Canaan, CT. Vermont in-house showroom. 
By appointment. 


P.O. Box 430 Middlebury, Yermont 05753 (802) 462-3152 
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POST BOY 


non-profit skiers 7 cooperative that 
would sell 2,000 shares of stock at 
$1,650 per share, thus raising the $3 
million-plus selling price of the ski 
area. 

If the skiers 7 cooperative doesn't 
worlc out, Pratt says she will put the 
area on the market. But as of late fali, 
it appeared that Mad River Glen, the 
ąuintessential skiers 7 mountain, was 
still going its unorthodox way — and 
making it work. 

The Rutland Herald 
Turns 200 



T he Rutland Herald, which has 
covered the news in Rutland and 
around the State sińce 1794, will 
mark its bicentennial with a bang — 

This December 7, 
the paper will pub- 
lish its 200th an 
niversary issue - 
massive edition ex- 
actly 200 pages long ■ 

that will include a 32-page daily paper, 
and a lot of Herald history. As that 
historie issue is rolling off the presses, 
fireworks will light up the skies above 
Rutland to celebrate the two centuries 
of publication enjoyed by the oldest in- 
dependently owned newspaper in the 
United States. 

77 We 7 re celebrating 200 years of 
newspapering, 77 said Herald managing 
editor John Van Hoesen, noting that 
sińce 1794, the Heralda pages have 
encompassed yirtually the entire his¬ 
tory of the State of Vermont. 77 That 7 s 
really a celebration of the people of 

•ł-U-lo oł-.itp o-r\rl nnimip ęfnrv " 



UPDATES 


Vermont 7 s Abenakis have been in 
the news ąuite a bit sińce our story 
' Return of the Natives 77 last autumn. 
First, Governor Howard Dean refused 
to grant them State recognition, sug- 
gesting instead that specific aid pro- 
grams be directed toward people of 
Abenaki descent. Dean expressed par- 
ticular opposition to the idea that 
recognition might elear the way for 
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Abenaki land claims and a gambling 
venture such as other Native Ameri¬ 
can groups have established. Then in 
September, Abenakis and supporters, 
led by Chief Homer St. Francis, staged 
a "fish-in" on the Missisąuoi River in 
Swanton. The idea was to emphasize 
their contention that they, as native 
Americans, are exempt from State fish- 
ing regulations and to put their case 
for tribal recognition back into the 
courts. About 100 people were cited by 
fish and wildlife wardens for fishing 
without licenses. 

• 

Stowe Mountain Resort at Mount 
Mansfield will host the second 
Olympic Ski Challenge, a fundraiser 
for the U.S. Winter Olympic teams, 
this January 6 - 8 . Among those attend- 
ing will be two Vermont Olympic 
medalists — Billy Kidd (Silver, slalom, 
1964) and Andrea Mead Lawrence 
(Golds, slalom, giant slalom, 1952). 
Both figured in our story about Ver- 
mont's Winter Olympians ["Damn 
Tough," Winter 1993]. For morę Infor¬ 
mation, cali Stowe Mountain Resort: 
(802) 253-3000. 

As we noted, there were Vermonters 
aplenty at the 1994 Winter Olympics, 
and Dianu Roffe-Steinrotter, who at- 
tended Burkę Mountain Academy, 
won the giant slalom. Cross-country 
skier Kerrin Petty of Townshend skied 
for the U.S. in Lillehammer, but her 
best result came later, when she be- 
came the first American to win the 
women's division of the Vasaloppet, 
Sweden's famous and grueling 54-mile 
ski marathon. 

Other notes from our Olympic cov- 
erage: Cross-country skier Bill Koch 
did not make the 1994 Olympic team, 
and thus did not set the U.S. record for 
Olympics attended. We erred in saying 
1936 Olympian Warren Chivers lives 
in Thetford. He lives in Saxton's River, 
where he has been associated with 
Vermont Academy for decades. 

• 

The newest collection of Vermont 
songs by Vermont's Banjo Dan Lind¬ 
ner and the Midnight Plowboys has a 
contemporary ring. Its title, The Cata- 
mount Is Back , fits in well with recent 
catamount sightings. To order, send 
$11 for cassettes and $16 for compact 
disks to: Vermont Songbag, 25 Kent 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
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Von Bargen*s r ine Diamonds and Jewelry 

Stratton Mtn., VT • Church St., Burlington, VT • Springfield VT 

1-800-841-8820 


THEjCotroSronE 

—esi 1878 Main Street, Montpelier— 

^mrnmhltSpedĄ TmCovm$mMńssHvMk 

Thb Country Storę stuffs its attic with antioues, and stocks its shelves with the 
finest ol VlRMQNT PRODUCTS including cheese, mapie syrnp, jams, honey, choco- 
late, coffee, smoked meats, and fine winę. Qpkn' 565 Days A Ykar. 

Cali 802-229-428 

visit or write: 

The Country Stos 

68 MAJN STREET 

Montpelier, VI 

05602 


The Country 
Storę Basket 
$ 44 - 95 * 

• 2 lb Grarton 
V1llage Cheese 
Company cheese 

• 1 lb GrkeN 

COEEEE ROASTKRS 

Coffee 

•lOozTocrrHm 
Farm Pancake Mix 

• 8oz TOOT FTttJ 
Faicm Mapie Syrup 


Brochures 

Ayailablb 

*Priees include shipping 
N ISA/MASTERCARD accepted 
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Hand-ot.Hand 

SCREENED T-SFTTRTS 

by V^rmont Ajritst 
Phylijs Chasb 

Winter Landscape 
& Nitę Scene 
Crewnec k s/s 

$ 18 , 95 * 

Mockturtle 
hvywght l/s 

$ 29 . 95 * 

Colors: Ash A Wbite, 
Sizes: M,L,XL 
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Skiing the F amily Way 

By Jules Older 
Photographed by Effin Older 



Family time at Smuggler's Notch, which has a special program that 
includes parents in their childrens' lessons. 


I n Vermont, there 
are two ways to 
get through the 
long, cold winter. 

One is to snuggle in 
with a thick stack of 
books, a pantry filled 
with comfort food, 
several cords of dry 
wood in the barn and 
all the videos you've 
been meaning to 
watch sińce last win¬ 
ter. The advantage of 
this strategy is that 
it's cozy and safe and 
warm. The disadvan- 
tage can be explained in four words — 
Cabin and Fever, Fear and Confine- 
ment. The trouble with hibernating is 
that you're forced to do it in a pretty 
smali space. 

The other way to get through a Ver- 
mont winter is to embrace the cold, 
espouse the snów, welcome the wind. 
The advantage of this strategy is that 
the world becomes your domain; the 
entire year tums into your playground. 
There is no disadvantage. 

But there is one other advantage. In 
Strategy A, families cooped up to- 
gether from November through March 
tire of books, tire of videos, and rather 
too ąuickly tire of each other. But fam¬ 


ilies who choose Strategy B enjoy the 
snów, enjoy the thrill of braving the 
great northern outdoors and can actu- 
ally manage to enjoy each other's com¬ 
pany all winter long. 

Vermont ski resorts offer plenty of 
opportunities to start enjoying winter 
as a family (see page 10), but here are 
some special family offerings, one in 
the south of the State, one in mid-Ver- 
mont and one in the frosted north. 

We'll start in the north at Smugglers' 
Notch. Probably the most prize-win- 
ning family ski area in North America, 
Smugglers' has received awards from 
Family Circle, Better Homes and Gar¬ 
dem and Snów Country magazines for 


its family skiing pro- 
grams. Its three moun- 
tains funnel down to 
the "village," a spread 
of condos, shops, 
restaurants and recre- 
ation facilities — swim- 
ming pool, ice rink, 
nursery and teenage 
hangout. From your 
condo, you walk to 
everything. 

Smugglers' has one 
other feature that 
brings families to the 
area and then keeps 
them together. Its in- 
novative ski school runs a program 
called "Mom &. Me ... Dad &. Me." 
What makes it different from other ski 
instruction is that the child between 
two and 12 isn't separated from his or 
her parents. Instead, they all take a 
family lesson together. In the lesson 
they play games that teach skiing, 
chairlift safety and confidence build- 
ing. And, because the aim of the lesson 
is to build family skiing, the parents 
are taught how to teach their child. 
(The lesson costs $38 for VA hours.) 

The area also has a wide rangę of 
other children's programs. Lessons are 
given on Morse Mountain, the gentlest 
of Smugglers' three peaks. Once the 
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family is comfortable on Morse's wide 
slopes, it's time to move on to Ster- 
hng, where Rum Runner has long been 
everyone's favorite beginner-interme- 
diate trail. Should you tire of Sterling, 
try Chilcoot on Madonna Mountain. 
The views alone are worth the price of 
admission. 

Smugglers 7 Notch has other family 
programs, including Sir Henry 7 s Sled- 
ding Hill for tubę sliding, a petting zoo 
and, every day after the lifts close, a 
bonfire and hot cocoa at the base of 
Morse Mountain. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, VT 05464. 
Information and reservations: (800) 
451-8752, U.S. and Canada. Snów re¬ 
port: (802) 644-8851. 

• 

An hour or so south of Smugglers 7 is 
a ski area run by a family for families. 
Bolton Valley is owned and operated 
by the DesLauriers, who might still be 
farming in South Burlington if the 
gummint hadn 7 t put an Interstate 89 
interchange through the barn. Lilce 
Smugglers 7 , Bolton is designed for fam¬ 
ilies — once you park the car, you 
needn 7 t start it again until it 7 s time to 
go home. 

The DesLauriers run an area de¬ 
signed to please families. Child care is 
available three nights a weelc, and any 
night you 7 re lilcely to find a bonfire, a 
hot gamę of bingo, a cold sleigh ride or 
an evening of games and entertain- 
ment. Children 7 s ski lessons start at 
age four and work up to the A-Team, 
where expert skiers as old as 18 can 
find a challenge to brag about. Pre- 
slciers from six weelcs to six years can 
stay warm at the Honey Bear Child 
Care Center. And the family that 
comes off the slopes at the end of the 
day with energy to burn can hit the 
sports center for indoor tennis, volley- 
ball, basketball, swimming and exer- 
cise eąuipment. 

And for the really energetic, Bolton 
offers night skiing, which it pioneered 
in Vermont. Winterized families can 
talce to the slopes for an evening of 
high energy, Iow temperaturę activity. 

As for which trails to ski, the family 
with new skiers will probably start on 
the Mitimite and the Abenaki Trail, 
but before long they 7 ll step bravely up 
to the Wilderness Chair and ski down 
Bolton 7 s prettiest run, Peggy Dow. 

Bolton Yalley, VT 05477. (800) 451- 



The Vermont All-Flower Wreath 19 " 

VERMONT 

197S49 • 23"/$69 • 28"/$89 plus $6 s/h 
Fully Guaranteed MC/Visa/check/m.o. 

Andree Frazier Dried Flowers, PO Box 42, Roxbury, Vermont 05669 802-485-6656 

wreaths • supplies • flowers • free color brochure 
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MatthewBirak 



Matthew Burak Furniture 

Showroom with over 30 pieces on display 
in an authentically restored historie house on Rt. 2 in Danville. 
Cali ahead for custom design consultation. 


P.O. Box 279, Danville, VT 05828 • 802-684-2156 

Color Catalog - $5.00 
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Ski XC 


CRAFTSBURY 

AREA 

“Bejt in Snów” 



Craftsbury 
Nordic 
Ski Center 

We maintain one hundred 
and ten kilometers of 
superbly groomed 
trails starting at your door. Our lodging 
and dining is least expensive in the 
area. ($48 pp-double occupancy-full 
American plan includes three hearty 
meals). 

Good skiing guaranteed or your deposit 
returned. Fuli service ski shop: 
rentals and lessons. 

Box 31, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827. 
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HIGH LA ND LODGE 

1860's Caspian Lakę Inn, 
Cottages & Restaurant 

INTIMATE INN, 
SPECTACULAR SKIING, 
INCREDIBLE FOOD 

BEST INN & SKIING WEST OF NORWAY 

Greensboro, Vermont 05841 
(802)533-2647 
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The 

raftsbury 
Tnn 



1850 Country Inn located in Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom, featuring excellent 
cuisine. Winter offers the finest & most 
consistent x-country skiing in the East. 
Ski from our door 
with a complimentary trail pass. 
Rates S84 - $160 db. occ. 
Chef/Owner operated 
Cali for free brochure & reseirations. 
800-336-2848 or 802-586-2848 
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THE 

VILLAGE 

HOUSE 

INN 

Gracious accommodations in a country 
uillage setting. Close to major nordic 
and alpine areas. Catamount X-C trail 
just outside the front door! 
Pńvate bath, cozy atmosphere and 
goodfood. 

The Peters 
PO Box 212 
Albany. Vt. 05820 

802 755-6722 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


3220 and (802) 434-2131. Snowphone: 
(802) 434-4443. 

• 

Way down south, Stratton has some- 
thing for families who want to play to- 
gether on snów ... but not necessarily 
on skis. Stratton is the world's spiri- 
tual home of snowboarding. Jake Bur- 
ton Carpenter invented the snowboard 
there, secretly testing new models on 
the deserted mountain after his eve- 
ning bartending shift ended. For years 
he madę the planet's most famous 
snowboards down the road in Man¬ 
chester Center, and when the company 
outgrew that facility, he stayed in Ver- 


mont, moving north to Burlington. 

So while Stratton offers the usual 
run of skiing and ski lessons, it's the 
perfect place to learn boarding. 

The nice thing aboutlearningsnow- 
boarding as a family is that, unlike ski¬ 
ing, everyone starts at the same level. 
On skis, the elders are likely to have 
years of practice. While passing on 
knowledge to your progeny is nice, 
there's something eąually nice and 
considerably morę unusual about 
learning from scratch, together. 

But a word of warning. The young 
seem to have a definite advantage in 
picking up snowboarding. It started as 


HOW TO GO 

E very Vermont ski area offers day care services and/or skiing programs 
for children. Most offer free skiing for children under a certain age 
(usually 6), and some even throw in free lodging for children of guests. 
A number of Vermont areas participate in the SKIwee program, and many 
have some uniąue options. During Mount Snow's five Teddy Bear Ski 
Weeks, kids who bring along a teddy bear ski free and get to participate in a 
wide rangę of activities. Pico's Children's Center hosts a kids' party Satur- 
day nights during the holidays. 

To find out what's available, cali the ski area of your choice directly or 
cali the Vermont Ski Areas Association at (802) 223-2439. For a description 
of the kids' programs and reviews of every ski area, cali Vermont Life at 
(802) 828-3241 and order a copy of our skiing guide: Ski Vermont, for 
$14.95, plus postage. 

$ $ 

Some special programs Ihis year are: 

Learn to Ski in Vermont Getaway. Sponsored for beginners by the Ver- 
mont Ski Areas Association and Cabot Creamery: $99 for two days of 
lessons, rentals, lift tickets and two night's lodging (double occupancy) at 
one of the 15 VSAA areas. Cali individual areas for information. 

Give Us a Weekend, We'll Make Your Winter Fun, Smugglers' Notch. A 
$49 weekend package for beginners that includes lift tickets, rentals, two 
snowboard or ski lessons each day and a coupon for another day of lessons, 
plus additional discounts, (800) 451-8752. 

Women's Nordic Ski Clinics, Stowe Mountain Resort. Midweek clinics, 
two days of cross-country ski techniąue, three days of Telemarking, or two 
Sunday Telemarking clinics. Cali (800) 253-4754. 

Pepsi Learn-to-Ski/Snowboard Program. For central Vermont residents, 
three Wednesday or Sunday aftemoons of skiing or snowboarding lessons 
at Sugarbush for beginners, lift tickets and rentals for $20, with $5 of that 
going to Friends of the Mad River. After lessons, new skiers get free after- 
noon skiing privileges every Wednesday or Sunday. Phone reservations re- 
ąuired: (802) 583-2381, ext. 460. 
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a young maiTs sport, then began at- 
tracting young women and is only 
now spreading to the middle-aged and 
older. 

Why do the young talce to snow- 
boarding so ąuickly? For one thing, 
learning it seems inevitably to involve 
falling 40 or 50 times an hour, and 
young bodies handle falling on snów 
and hauling themselves out of snów 
better than old ones. For another, 
snowboarding involves different posi- 
tions, different muscles and different 
balance so the non-skier may find it 
easier than the expert to learn. 

But for young and old, learning to 
snowboard is considerably ąuicker 
than skiing, and after the third lesson 
or so, you're likely to be carving, or at 
least skidding, turns on gentle hills. 

Stratton is well eąuipped with gen¬ 
tle hills and with snowboard instruc- 
tors who are comfortable teaching 
"riders" of all ages. It has a 45-acre, 10- 
trail Learning Park where new board- 
ers and skiers can learn to turn with- 
out the fear that a fast-moving expert 
is bearing down on them from above. 

It also has one of the sweetest begin- 
ner's trails anywhere. From the Sun 
Bowl Chairlift, Lower Middlebrook is 
a long and gently inclined ramble 
through woods. 

Stratton also has a half-pipe and 
snowboard park — no skiers allowed, 
thank you very much — where, as you 
advance, you can try jibbing, bonking 
and other boarding pleasures. (The lan- 
guage of this young sport changes so 
rapidly that by the time you read these 
words, jibbing and bonking may mean 
something entirely different than they 
do as they're being written; or they 
may have been forgotten entirely. For 
an up-to-date lexicon of snowboard 
terminology, ask your lcids.) 

Stratton Mountain, VT 05155. (800) 
THE-MTNS and (802) 297-4000. Snów 
report: (802) 297-4211. 

• 

Stowe Mountain Resort (Mount 
Mansfield), Okemo and Killington all 
have half-pipes and snowboard parks 
with terrain especially prepared for 
snowhoarding. Stowe, (802) 253-3000 
or (800) 253-4754; Okemo, (802) 228- 
4041 ; Killington, (802) 422-3333. 


fules Older skis and writes out of Albany, 
Yermont. 


Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

The Arlington Inn. A stately Greek Revival man- 
sion on lushly landscaped lawns. Elegantly ap- 
pointed rooms filled with Victorian antiques and 
amenities. All rooms include private bathroom 
and breakfast. Dining at the Arlington Inn is ex- 
quisite. Outstanding cuisine is served by romantic 
candlelight in our fireplaced, award-winning din¬ 
ing room with superb service. A non-smoking 
inn. Box 369. Arlington, VT 05250. (800) 443- 
9442. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesque 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and seven surrounding his¬ 
torie buildings. Dining is an informal and deli- 
cious adventure in American regional cuisine. 
Minutes from Manchester. Children welcome. 
Open year-round. Linda & Jim McGinnis, 
Innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or 
(800) 639-1620. 

MANCHESTER 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished Toll 
Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite French 
cuisine to the traveler looking for romance along 
with fine food & winę. Savor such house special- 
ties as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, 
or Salmon Cannelloni. Reservations are neces- 
sary. Fully licensed. All major credit cards. Route 
11 & 30, Manchester, VT 05254. (802) 362- 
1779. 

The Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. Se- 

lected by the “THE DISCERNING TRAV- 
ELLER” as a 1993 Romantic Hideaway! Imagine 
your intimate, individually decorated guest-room 
with goose down comforter. fireplace, or a double 
jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces...memorable 
dining experiences...great winę list...vintage port 
winę selection. Box 678, West Road, Manchester, 
VT 05254. (800) 822-2331. 

PERU 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge offer- 
ing paneled guest rooms, family suites & two- 
bedroom cabins with living room & fireplace. 
Magnificent country cuisine & winę list. Pets per- 
mitted. On Bromley Mountain 400 yards from 
lifts and minutes to Stratton Mountain and cross 
country skiing. Bromley Mountain, Peru, VT 
05152. (800) 424-CSAW. 

SAXTONS river 

Inn at Saxtons River. Lodging and dining in the 
casual elegance of an old Victorian setting. Fine 
European and American cuisine. Piano entertain- 
ment Friday and Saturday. Individually decorated 
Victorian rooms. Breakfast included. Exit 5 off I- 
91,5 miles west on Route 121 in Saxtons River. 
Box 448, Saxtons River, VT 05154. (802) 869- 
2110 . 

W. D()VER 

The Four Seasons Inn. Located in the heart of 
West Dover. it’s an ideał choice for lodging, 
whatever the season. All rooms have private bath 
and color cable TV. King-size beds available. 
Gamę room with fireplace, outdoor heated swim- 
ming pool, licensed lounge, pienie area. Reason- 
able rates. 2.5 miles south of Mount Snów on 
Route 100. Box 6, W. Dover, VT 05356. (802) 
464-8303. 


There’s no time like the 
present to step into the past. 

Comfortable lodging, suites with fireplaces, 
exceptional Ameńcan cuisine. Perfectfor 
romantic getaways and family gatheńngs. 

Special 

Mid-Weeh Rates 

Make plans to discover 
Dorset this winter. 

The first step is easy! Cali: 

1-800-639-1620 
or 1-802-867-4455 

from within Vermont 

ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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THE RELUCTANT PANTHER 
INN AND RESTAURANT 

on West Road - off Rt. 7A, 

Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678 
Selected By The “Discerning Traveller” 
As a 1993 Romantic Hideaway 

Just imagine.. .an enchanting Vermont village.. .your intimate, 
individually decorated guest-room with wood fireplace...or a 
double jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces... memorable dining 
experiences... great winelist... fabulous portwine selection... 
with so much or so little to do as you wish! Cali today 1-800-822- 
2331. Maye and Robert Bachofen, Innheepers. 

“Country Hospitality For The Sophisticated Traveller” 
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at < ToC( Qate 


ffrench Ctassic Cuisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 

(forĄesewations (802) 362-1779 
^ToCC Qate !f(ęa({ 
Manchester Center, c Cermont 
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Four SeasonsInn 

ą, 

• All Rooms Have Color Cable TV 

• Licensed Lounge 

• Gamę Room • Sauna 

• Ski & Stay Packages 

Route 100, Mt. Snów, VT 05356 
800-682-2129 - 802-464-8303 
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Lodging and dining in the casuaf eCegance of an 
o(d Victońan setting. ‘Fine 'European andAmeńcan 
cuisine. 'Piano ‘Entertainment fri & Sat. 
IndividuaC(y decorated Victońan rooms. 
r Breakfast induded. 


(tf < fajcłons £/tioe/* 

Saxtons River, 


Vermont 
802-869-2110 
Exit 5 off 1-91 
5 miles west on Rte. 121 
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We’re making 
Killington 
famous for 
eatingand 
sleeping, too. 


We're a lovely, cozy inn, with a 
reputation for spectacular food. 
Comefor an extended visit, 
or just for dinner. 


RgdJllf 

( Ioyci ''‘lilii 


Woodward Road , 
Mendon, Vermont 05701 
802-775-2290 800-752-0571 
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TTlouse 

777m 


Relax and enjoy fine 
dining and distinctive 
accommodations on an 
historie country estate. 


1-91 Exit 7, OrcharcłSt. 
Springfield, Yermont 
For Reserrations: 

802-885-2115 



3 ^* 


EVERYTHING YOU DREAMED A SKI 
LODGE SHOULD BE 

Rooms with Fireplaces • Private Cabins 
Family Suites • Cozy Pub 

Serving the Best Yankee Cuisine in New England. 

Peru, Vermont 05152 
1-800-424-CSAW 
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Enjoy Ali Vermont’s Charm with 
Our i00% Satisfaction Guarantee 
at the Hampton Inn-Burlington! 


3 Nights 2 Nights 

*124 $104 


U.S. Funds U.S. Funds 

Plus VT tux; single nr double occupancy 


• Discount coupons for nearby skiing 

• FREE Deluxe Continental Breakfast 

• Indoor Pool, Jacuzzi and Fitness Center 

• Spacious Rooms with spectacular views 

• Shopping, skating, bowling, and the best 
of Burlington’s night life all within 

5 minutes! 

• Lighthouse Restaurant next door 

• FREE Local Calls, HBO, ESPN^-gjJ* 


1 FREE Airport Shuttle 


Offer valid from 11/1/94 to 3/30/95, 
except December 31,1994. Not valid in conjunction with other offers. 
Advance reservations required. Rates subject to availability. 



100% Satisfaction Quaranteed! 

(802) 655-6177 or 1-800-HAMPTON 


Exit 16 on 1-89, Burlington/Colchester, VT 
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The Newhart show madę us famous. 
But, it s the way we welcome our guests 
that you will always remember. Cordial 
pub, cozy rooms and fine country farę. 


4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 


Route 125. E Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-3884015 



Central Yermont: 


GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill, surrounded by the Green Mountain 
National Forest, invites you to share a special way 
of life in Vermont. Our twelve-room country inn, 
with its early 1800’s charm, will treat you to the 
luxury of open lands, privacy, freedom from noise, 
and a less hurried pace. RFD 3, Goshen, VT 
05733. (802) 247-6735. 


MENDON 

Red Clover Inn. Delight in the warmth & whimsy of 
our 1840s farmhouse inn. Enjoy majestic mountain 
views, exceptional candlelit cuisine, sumptuous 
breakfasts, enticing rooms with hand-made quilts, 
antiques, whirlpools...blazing fires. Come, let us 
pamper you! A AA ♦♦♦. Color brochure. 
MC/VISA. Woodward Road, Mendon, VT 05701. 
(802) 775-2290 or (800) 752-0571. 


MIDDLEBURY 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience the 
chami of an authentic stagecoach inn. Known to 
many as Bob Newhart’s Stratford Inn, the Way¬ 
bury offers comfortable lodging, a cozy pub and 
fine country farę. Just minutes away from Middle¬ 
bury which offers shopping, sightseeing and many 
cultural and community events. Route 125, East 
Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 


PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. Just eight miles to 
both Okemo and Killington ski areas, Hawk offers 
endless activities in one of Vermont’s most scenie 
mountain havens. Miles of cross-country ski trails. 
pond skating, horse-drawn sleigh rides, indoor 
swimming pool, health spa, elegant country restau¬ 
rant and morę! Choose a beautifully appointed inn 
room (each with its own VCR) or enjoy the com- 
forts of a private home or townhouse (each with a 
trademark fieldstone fireplace). AAA ♦♦♦♦. 
Scenie Route 100, P.O. Box 64, Plymouth, VT 
05056. (800) 685-HAWK. 


RUTLAND 

The Inn at Rutland. Over 100-year-old Victorian 
mansion features luxurious rooms. all with private 
bathroom, remote color cable TV, direct-dial 
phones: gourmet Continental breakfast included. 
Carriage house for ski storage. Minutes from 
Killington/Pico ski areas. VISA/MC. 70 N. Main 
St. (Rt. 7) Rutland, VT 05701. (802) 773-0575 or 
(800) 808-0575. 


SPRINGFIELD 

Hartness House offers the elegance of a country es¬ 
tate, the romance and intrigue of a historie obser- 
vatory, and the warmth of fine Vermont hospital- 
ity. Choose from ten charming rooms in main 
house or a modem room in annex. Okemo & As- 
cutney ski areas nearby. 30 Orchard Street, Spring- 
field, VT 05156. (802) 885-2115. 



Northern Yermont: 


COLCHESTER 

Hampton Inn Hotel & Conference Center. All the 

chami of a Vermont country inn. Clean. quiet. af- 
fordable rooms with traditional New England 
decor and beautiful mountain views. FREE Conti¬ 
nental breakfast, local phone calls. HBO and 
ESPN, airport shuttle, indoor pool, jacuzzi and fit¬ 
ness center. Lighthouse Restaurant next door! Exit 
16 off 1-89. 8 Mountain View Drive, Colchester, 
VT 05446. (802) 655-6177. 
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CRAFTSBURY 

Craftsbury Inn. Handsomely columned Greek-Re- 
vival built circa 1850 as a private home. Ten 
guest rooms, private and shared baths, with an- 
tiques, country quilts and best-sellers. Dining 
room with bar serving excellent gourmet cuisine, 
open to the public Wed.-Sun. by reservation. 
Sports center nearby. Chef owner/operated. P.O. 
Box 36, Main Street, Craftsbury, VT 05826. 
Brochure & reservations (800) 336-2848 or (802) 
586-2848. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center. Unsurpassed 110K 
trail network. Prime snowbelt location and we 
guarantee skiable snów all season long. We had 
170" in 1994 and skied from Thanksgiving to 
April 17. Magnificent scenery in Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom, fuli service cross-country ski 
center, trailside lodging and dining for 90 guests. 
V/MC. Box 31, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827. 
(800) 729-7751. 

KAST BURKĘ 

Mountain View Creamery. An elegant country inn 
on an historie 440-acre farm estate near Burkę 
Mtn. Breathtaking views. Each beautifully ap- 
pointed guest room has private bath. Breakfast 
features home baked breads. Afternoon tea. X/C 
and alpine skiing, golf packages. Private, quiet, 
romantic. Box 355, Darling Hill Rd., E. Burkę, 
VT 05832. (802) 626-9924. 

GREENSBORO 

High land Lodge. Lodging rates: $175-$225 for two 
includes a lavish breakfast, dinner and room gra- 
tuity. Lakeside 1860’s inn and cottages. Excellent 
restaurant. Smali, quaint and quiet. 40 groomed 
miles of x-country trails, located in the Greens- 
boro-Craftsbury snów belt. Long down hills with 
spectacular views. Shop. rentals and lessons. 
Children welcome. A rare find. (802) 533-2647. 

JERICHO 

Honieplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. Two dogs and two cats wel¬ 
come you to Homeplace. Gardens surround the 
house and the nearby barn is filled with friendly 
animals. Miles of hiking and ski trails complete 
the picture. Rates are $55 D/O. Fuli Breakfast. 
RR2, Box 367, Jericho, VT 05465. (802) 899- 
4694. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. Re- 
stored 1800 famihouse & carriage barn featuring: 
antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, whirlpools, 
planked floors and beams, handmade quilts, pri- 
vate baths & mountain views. Featured in: 

Fodors, Ski Magazine, Country Inns & Back- 
roads. An intimate inn in the heart of Stowe. 
Non-smoking A AA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, 
Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 729-2980. 

Fitch Hill Inn. Restored, historie (c. 1794), 
friendly, elegant with spectacular views of sur- 
rounding mountains: antique furnishings, planked 
Hoors, video library, 3 common rooms. 
Intimate/spacious. Private/shared baths. Fuli 
breakfast. Dinner available. Special rates/pack- 
ages. AAA rated. 9 miles north of Stowe, off 
Route 100. Non-smoking. MC/VISA. R.F.D. 1. 
Box 1879, Hyde Park, VT 05655. (800) 639- 
2903; (802) 888-3834. 

Trapp Family Lodge is a little of Austria, a lot of 
Vermont. Operated by the von Trapp family for 
morę than tifty years. Distinguished dining, gra- 
cious accommodations. Two thousand acres of- 
fering some of New England's finest views. A 
quiet respite in any season. Luce Hill, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 826-7000. 


TKe Place to Stay 
forApres-everyth£ng. 

Afour diamond resort set in the heart ofVermont's best skiing. Enjoy 
a glittering array of 'activities. Savor our elegant country dining and the 
comfort of a beautiful inn room , townhouse or private home — % 

whichever suits yourfancy. Enjoy everything a Yermont vacation M3WK Hill Ali Cl 

has to offer. Cali 1 - 800 - 685 -HAWK. Mountain Resort 

HORSE DRAWN SLEIGH R1DES • CROSS COUNTRY SKIING • 1CE SKATING • 1NDOOR POOL 
AND HEALTH SPA • ALPINE SKIING AT NEARBY OKEMO & K1LLINGTON 
_ Route 100, Box 64, Plymouth, VT 05056 (®> ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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CROSS COUNTRY ESCAPCS 


Whether you’re new to cross- 
country skiing or an expert, join 
us. We pioneered cross-country 
skiing in America. Admittedly, 
it was no magie trick that tumed 
2,000 rolling acres amid spectacu¬ 
lar mountain views into 60 km 
of groomed trails. That was our 
crack track packers using the 
latest snow-grooming eąuipment. 
After a day of skiing, however, a 
swim in our heated pool, a 
European dinner, and a brandy 
by the fire, you’ll feel like the 
worlds greatest escape artist. 

Cali 1-800-826-7000 for 
reservations and information. 
Visit our ski shop for rentals and 
Professional instruction. 

Krami ^amtfy&ibgc 

A little of Austria, a lot ofVermont. 

Stowe, Yermont 05672 
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13 km of back country trails 

ski shop • cafe • rentals • lessons 
lodging 

Cali or write for information 

RR 1 Box 70 

Little Pond Road, Londonderry, VT 05148 
(802) 824-3933 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, for all seasons, 
in the heart of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. 

Goshen VT, 05733 
800-448-0707 
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V E R M O N T 


C R A F T S 


Wami, But Yery Cool! 


By Elaine Keen Harrington 


T he urge to decorate one’s body with clothing, to do morę than just 
cover up against the weather, is what motivates haute couture in Paris, 
American mall-crawlers, and the child who makes a daisy chain and 
puts it around her neck. That need to embellish upon what naturę gave 
us also inspires the many Vermont artisans who cut, seam, weave, felt, stretch, 
dye, and paint their way into the ultimate form of moveable art — clothing. 

Four energetic Vermont crafts-women, each just reaping the success that 
comes with truły making it in her chosen field, are ready to dress their customers 


in some beautiful, interesting — and, sińce it’s winter — very warm ways. 




out several lines of practical but styl- 
ish clothing (and lots of hats). Ali are 
sold right below the production area 
and at 500 boutiąues around the 
country. 

Madę of 15-ounce 100 
percent cotton, the soft 
but substantial clothing 
is like a favorite sweat- 
shirt, only velvety and 
infinitely morę fashion- 
able. No gaudy prints or 
plaids here — bright 
solid colors rule. 
"Women look great in 
solids," says Ecker. They 
emphasize the wearer's 


Stylish handsewn 
clothing from the 
FatHatFactory in 
Quechee is madę 
with a genuine in- 
terest in making 
every type of body 
look good. 


JOAN ECKER 

The Fat Hat and How It Grew 


In 1980 schoolteacher 
Joan Ecker took up a 
friend's challenge and 
madę a cotton knit hat 
that would keep him 
warm enough to visit 
Vermont. Very sup- 
ple — with a funnel- 
lilce entrance and 
fuli pouch for the 
head, shaped with 
eight darts and a round 
crown — this was Ecker's 
original "Fat Hat." The Fat 
Hat can be worn in six ways, 
it appeals to both men and 
women, and it inspired Ecker 
to try other things. 

In a remodeled Quechee 
barn, called "Fat Hat Factory 
etc.," she now presides over 
seven seamstresses who turn 



Gay Ellis's clothes adapt the ńchness of 
folk garments to the modem world. The 
above is from the Samii linę, inspired by 
traditional Laplander clothing. 


face, she believes, and leave space for 
"the great jewelry that's out there. It's 
a morę sophisticated look." 

With one pass through five-thread 
overlock sewing machines, Ecker and 
her staff double-seam pieces of this 
fabric into garments that will endure. 
Textile mills make the fabric to her 
specifications and a Connecticut fac¬ 
tory produces metal buttons, Fat Hat's 
only extra. "Fm committed to Ameri- 
can-made fabrics and Vermont labor," 
Ecker says. 

Besides her ways with fabric and de¬ 
sign, Ecker has a genuine interest in 
making every type of body look good. 
Her practiced eye literally sizes up a 
visitor. Fat Hat has things for the 
woman who worries about her thighs 
or who wants to highlight a beautiful 
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necie, even for "the tali, tucked-in 
type," as Ecker pegged this somewhat 
fashion-neutral writer. She has an un- 
canny sense of where the waistline 
should hit and shoulders and hemline 
fali 

So she offers options: Skirts come in 
flarę, swing, long and short styles, and 
tops are "scoopers," tunics, cropped, 
tee shirts, and big shirts. Either baggy 
pants, slouch pants, or "leggins" will 
fit everyone. "People love the idea that 
it needs to feel great," said Ecker. 
"They come specifically for this 
comfy, casual, easy look." 

Besides the cotton clothing, Ecker 
also produces jackets and heavier ver- 
sions of her hats in Polar Plus fleece. 
She has summer vests, pants, and 
shorts in cool microfiber/rayon, and a 
new linę madę from organically grown, 
naturally dyed cotton debuts this Win¬ 
ter. 

For handsewn clothing, prices are 
moderate, ranging from $16 to $32 for 
hats and $44 to $88 for skirts, pants, 
and some tops. Fat Hat Factory etc. is 
just off Route 4 in Quechee, open Mon- 
day through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., on Sundays from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. For morę information, cali (802) 
296-6646. 

CAY ELLIS 

Ethnic Motifs from Hungary and 
Lapland 

Gay Ellis of Sheffield brings together 
the talents of Vermont seamstresses 
and Hungarian appliąue artists to cre- 
ate exquisite coats, jackets and hats — 
the Lanya linę of "contemporary folk- 
wear." A truły bi-national product, 
warm Lanya garments in black or red 
wool melton boast panels of fanciful 
appliąue in several colors. 

Ellis, who had been involved in 
clothing businesses in Vermont and 
Boston, visited Hungary in 1991, spon- 
sored by Aid to Artisans, a foundation 
seeking Americans with marketing ex- 
pertise to form partnerships with 
eastern European craftspeople. 

She met workers in several 
cooperatives who were 
highly skilled at making 
"szurratetes," the cut-felt 
appliąue that was a tradi- 
tional craft in their region. 

The shepherd's 
"szur" or heavy cloak, 
had historically 
been decorated 
with these lavish 


designs — tulips, carnations, cherries, 
rosemary, melon seeds, even wolf's 
teeth — but the art was in danger of 
extinction, and the workers were only 
making the appliąues for things lilce 
table runners and 
coasters. 

Ellis wanted to 
bring back the 
beautiful "sziirs" 
that she found in 
Hungarian muse- 
ums, so she de- 
signed a contempo¬ 
rary coat that 
would use the ap¬ 
pliąues. Post-Com- 
munism Hungari- 
ans, said Ellis, "are 
undergoing an 
amazing struggle. 

They don't know 
about free trade or 
how to run a busi¬ 
ness. They never 
had to." 

She sends parts 
of her pattern for a 
baby bunting or 
long cloak to the 
Hungarian cooperatives for embellish- 
ment. The Hungarians interpret the 
designs, stamping patterns on felt, 
stitching it to another felt piece, and 
then snipping out tiny bits on the 
other side to create a three-dimen- 
sional design. 

The appliąued panels come back to 
Vermont and from April to November 
about 30 subcontractors visit Ellis's 
studio to pick up their worlc. They sew 
garments in velvet and 100 percent 
wool in black, red (for Hungarian pa- 
prika), oxblood, and dark green. Lanya 
(the name means "daughter") clothing 
includes hats and mittens for adults 
and children, and baby buntings. 

In the mid-1980s National Geo- 
graphic photos of Laplanders in ethnic 
dress inspired Ellis to make a gift 
jacket embellished with trims and rib- 

bons. Her "Samii" coat drew so 
much attention that Ellis had to 
make morę. Triple-layered in 
front with trims stitched to 
felt strips, the Samii linę 
stands up to fierce January 
winds. Ellis rounds out her 
inventory with Big Lids and 

Susem Bradford's sheepskin 
hats combine striking 
colors with suppleness 
and warmth. 

Len Mastri 


Kids Lids, hats influenced by fairy 
tales and costume history. Women 
loolc smashing in the "Anastasia hat" 
or "Opera hat." Children are even 
morę endearing than usual in the 
"Jester," "Coclc- 
ade," or "Elf" hats. 

Preserving eth¬ 
nic richness, not 
letting these ideas 
lapse into cos- 
tumes, is Ellis's 
goal. "I lilce to talce 
the functionality of 
the folk garment 
and make it less 
cumbersome and 
easy to wear," she 
explains. Sales last 
year of her black 
"European Vine" 
hat from Boston's 
Museum of Fine 
Arts catalog were 
2 ?excellent, and she 

o 

“ has done well at 
“ some big fashion 
shows. 

Lanya and Samii 
clothes are avail- 
able through other mail-order catalogs, 
such as Smithsonian and Orvis, and at 
Vermont State Craft Centers in Man¬ 
chester, Middlebury and Burlington. 
Hats for adults rangę from $48 to $56; 
children's jackets begin at $138, and 
adults' are around $350, with a tradi- 
tional szur at $490. For morę informa¬ 
tion, write Gay Ellis, Headwaters 
Farm, Sheffield, VT 05866, or cali (802) 
626-8850. 

TREGEA BEVAN 

A Well-Suited Look 

Finely woven and smartly detailed 
clothing for the professional woman is 
what Tregea Bevan aims for in her 
Montpelier studio. A smali, energetic 
woman with strong shoulders from 
weaving (and riding horses), Bevan de¬ 
signs tailored suits and jackets for a de- 
manding clientele, many of them 
lawyers or socialites. 

One of her creations, a close-fitting 
weslcit jacket, cut away slightly at the 
waist with an asymmetrical collar, is 
stylish but classic, woven in red-and- 
black checks and worn with black 
trousers. The fabric feels like fine Ital- 
ian men's wear — with a good drape in 
deep, jewel-like colors woven against a 
black warp. Other suits are olive green, 
purple, russet brown, blue or gold. 




Tregea Bevan's designs have a stylish 
look all their ozon. 
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GIFTS & ARTIFACTS 


Worth a Visit! 

CONANT CUSTOM BRASS 
270 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 

800 - 832-4482 
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WE WR0II THE 
BOOKON SKDNG. 



LOCATION: Nestled at the base of the 
highest peak in Southern Vermont, Stratton 
Mountain Resort is easily accessible from 
all eastern metropolitan areas and airports. 

DRIVE TIMES FROM MAJOR CITIES: 

Albany, NY; 1 1/4 hrs. Montreal; 4 1/2 hrs. 
Boston, MA; 2 3/4 hrs. NY City; 4 1/4 hrs. 
Hartford, CT; 2 1/4 hrs. Philadelphia, PA; 6 hrs. 
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YERMONT CRAFTS 


Most ensembles are three pieces: a 
jacket, a cap-sleeve vest to be worn 
alone or under the jacket, and tailored 
pants. 

This designer^ look is like no one 
else's _ partly because she produces 
her own cloth to get it. With that type 
of control, and her yersatility with 
crisp patterns, Bevan moves capably in 
the realm of contemporary fashion. 
She reads Women’s Wear Daily and 
travels often "to see what people are 
wearing on the Street." 

The garments are shaped with care 
to fit a well-toned physiąue — "not a 
box by any means," says Bevan, who 
has been involved in numerous cloth- 
ing yentures, even as a Johnson State 
College student. Her textiles — geo- 
metrics called "harness błock twills" 
— are "complex but they don't over- 
power the body," she says. Woven in 
cotton/rayon, the fabrics are washed 
and dried before being cut. The fabric, 
says Bevan, is "very malleable. It takes 
a lot of patience and skill." She and 
two seamstresses focus on ąuality in 
the drape of a collar, shaping of a 
sleeve, and linings. 

Interesting buttons (triangles, shell 
shapes, brass with colored centers) 
decorate the jackets, and some have 
contrasting overpanels attached in 
front. Bevan's asymmetrical jacket, 
with wing collar on one side and a col- 
orful stripe down the other, is her sig- 
nature piece. 

Prices rangę from $500 to $600 for a 
three-piece suit; a cap-sleeve weslcit is 
$200 and a weskit jacket $350. Most 
work is sold at national craft shows. 
For morę information, write Tregea 
Bevan Handwovens, 207 Barre Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602 or cali (802) 
223-2908. 

SUSAN BRADFORD 

Stylish Sheepskin Hats 

A less likely setting for a linę of 
whimsical, high-fashion headgear is 
hard to imagine, but perched on a steep 
hill in West Topsham, Susan Bradford 
works her magie. She has come up 
with 29 hat styles — so far. 

These rangę from the Bellhop (a red 
pillbox with gold spangles) to the 
Sailor (olive green, trimmed in winę 
with a flower set into a sąuare cross) or 
the Flapper, a close-fitting banded blue 


cap with a soft violet rosę on the side. 

Bradford tries them on as she speaks, 
and each brings a smile to her face. 
They're all extremely warm, with lots 
of style. 

Bradford once madę moccasins, mit- 
tens and hats stitched together from 
thick, natural-color sheepskin. They 
sold at craft fairs, but did not fully en- 
gage her artistic, humorous mind. In 
the late 1980s, however, something 
happened to change all that — and 
Bradford's whole concept of what she 
could create. 

That was when she discovered finely 
tanned, beautifully colored sheepskins 
from Spain and Iceland. These were 
thin and supple, in gorgeous hues that 
demanded experimentation. "That 
opened so many doors for me," she re- 
members, "not being limited to thick, 
rough slcins." 

Bradford is somewhat of a pioneer in 
the way that she gathers, pleats, rolls, 
and otherwise shapes this suede-like 
materiał. She looks over each sheep¬ 
skin, avoiding "bald" spots as she cuts 
pieces. "The trick is to pick the right 
design for the right skin," she says. 
Then, using a "walking foot" sewing 
machinę, she and assistant Peggy 
Goodell magically seam together bits 
of sheepskin and velvet and end up 
with plucky, warm hats. "In a cold cli- 
mate like Vermont, it's ideał," says 
Bradford. 

A college chemistry major, she took 
courses in fiat patterns, costume de¬ 
sign and draping at the University of 
Vermont when she first found her new 
materiał. She also leaves her hilltop to 
check on the European fashion world 
directly. Bradford's use of color is ex- 
ceptional — a rich chocolate brown 
hat is lushly trimmed in black velvet, 
and a soft black-brimmed hat has just 
the right purple braid. She also makes 
some sheepskin jackets and coats. 

The hats cost from $65 for a smali 
beret to $ 175; the Flapper is $ 115 and 
the Sailor $110. Bradford's work is sold 
at national craft fairs, to 45 Wholesale 
accounts, and at the Vermont State 
Craft Centers. For morę information, 
write to Sheepskin by Susan Bradford, 
P.O. Box 74, R.R. 1, West Topsham, 
VT 05086, or cali (802) 439-6257. 


Elaine Keen Harrington regularly writes 
Yermont Life's crafts column. 
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Wonderlanct 


Winter is a wonderful 
time to visit Vermont- 
and the Vermont Teddy 
Bear Company! 


Visit the Bear Shop 
and take a tour 
through our factory 
to see how we hand- 
craft our very special 
teddy bears. 




VER 


COMPANY 

2031 Shelburne Road, Rt. 7, Shelburne, Vermont 

1 - 800 - 829 -BEAR 
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The Yermont Folk Rocker... 


Exceptionally comfortable. 
beautifully handcrafted. 
madę to last generations... 
Your tired back will love it. 


Cali or mice for brochure. visic our shomoom 


Vermont Folk Rocker 
& Furnishings 

RR I Box 36 Starksboro. Vermont 05487 
Since 1976 ❖ 802-453-2483 
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MADĘ FURNITURE OUTLET 


Solid wood fumiture madę in Vermont by locol craftsmen—an investment i 
quality that will last for generations. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 


The Artisans’ Hand 


A coopercitwe craft gallery 
fecituring the work of 125 
Vennont crciftspeople. 

89 Main Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802-229-9492 
10:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; 
Sundays 11:00-3:00 
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Internationally acclaimed 
artist, P.J. Hammond 
offers for discriminating 
collectors 6 signed 
and limited edition 
Vermont Wildflower 
prints. Exquisitely 
reproduced, 15 x 20, 
$45 each or $220 
for complete set. 

$8 shipping, and 5% 
Vermont sales tax. 
Credit cards welcome. 


P.J. Hammond 
Box 221, Lakę Road 
Newport Center, VT 05857 
(802) 334-2685 
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‘ejlieyuc got Commcm 


Sense at x$. ( xU. Qi^ing(iam” 

“OAie oiisfi peop^e back kom kad some. 

Visitors to the Green Mountain State cali or write ofiten 
asking us to send some to them. They may have 
discovered our soaps, shampoos, salves, and skin care 
products in a Vermont shop such as F.H. Gillingham in 
Woodstock. Once they get home and use them, they want 
to get morę for themselves or their ffiends. So we gladly 
take time to pack whatever they need in a box and send it 
to them. 

That' s why we' ve put together a catalog 
of all our wholesome and practical soap 
and bodycare products — for the conve- 
nience of those whose local storę owners 
don't have Common Sense. We' 11 send 
you a copy ffee of charge. 


Just write or cali: 

COMMON SENSE 

Natural 

SOAP & BODYCARE 
109 Lincoln Avenue 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
802-773-0582 

permission or rsan woou csuuc 
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w re ^More Tkań Country Roads. 







IBM, Essex Junction, VT Miguets Stowe Away Salsa, Stowe, VT Hubbardton Forge, Castleton, VT 

ikout our ski slopes, country For an introductory look at A/ermont as a 

relocation option for your kusiness, cali 
Central \ermont Puklic Service, tke State s 
largest electric utility. It may ke tke kest move 
you ve ever madę. 


r!yveryone knows a 
roads, dairy farms and smali towns. But a lot 
morę tkań ckeese and mapie syrup is madę in 
\ermont. Some world class firms, leaders like 
Ben & Jerry s Homemade, Inc., IBM, 
GE, and Eveready kave found tkat \ermont is 
a great place to live and to make money. From 
plastics and wood products to electronics and 
food orocessinp, morę tk; 


l-800-382-CVPS 


tood processing, morę than 1,000 firms kelieve 
tkat tkey don ? t kave to give up tke good life in 
order to turn a good profit. 


VERMONT 

WE’RE OPEN FOR BUSINESS! 


■SPONSORED BY 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp., ii Grove st„ Rutland, vermont 05701 ' 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

deep snów, the Professor followed on 
snowshoes, and I managed without 
snowshoes. 

The Professor was left to light a fire 
in Barnes Camp, and Father and I 
snowshoed out to a light in a house at 
the head of French Hill. There we 
found a carpenter and his helper, who 
took a sled back to get Puffer. They re- 
ported trouble waking him up, and it 
is now obvious he had slipped into hy- 
pothermia and was rescued just in 
time. My face was black for a month 
from frostbite I received while on top 
of Mansfield. 

Apropos your article [Winter 1993] 
on the Winter Olympics in 1932: In 
January 1928 and 1929 I went with 
two others to represent the University 
of Vermont in the winter sports at the 
Lalce Placid Club. I recall that I won 
second place in a snowshoe race on 
Lalce Placid and came in fourth in a 
seven-mile siei race. At 87, I don't 
climb Mansfield or snowshoe, as my 
father was doing when he died. 

Laurence G. Cowles 

Houston, Texas 

Editor’s notę: Until 1929 Mr. Cowles lived 
in Burlington. 

Arnie , Nan, and Stingers 
To the editor: 

The boxed article "Top Tips from 
Annę and Nan" [Autumn 1994] sug- 
gests a combination of water and meat 
tenderizer to relieve the pain of yellow 
jaclcet and wasp stings. 

I seem to remember from my Inver- 
tebrate Anatomy course of 30 odd 
years ago, the honey bee has a barbed 
stinger which it cannot remove. A por- 
tion of the bee's anatomy is ripped 
away when it leaves its target. Ali of 
which results in the bee's death. 

The members of the wasp family 
(paper wasps, yellow jackets and hor- 
nets) have a, fortunate for them/unfor- 
tunate for us, stinger that is smooth. 
They can sting over and over without 
leaving their stinger and a little bit of 
themselves behind. 

Therefore, the papaya in the meat 
tenderizer can have no effect on a wasp 
stinger, which isn't at the sting site. 
The relief of pain may have something 
to do with neutralizing the venom 
which causes the pain that the smali 
stinger by itself could not cause. 
Putting ammonia on the sting site, as 


well as mosąuito and other insect bite 
sites, will provide similar relief. 

Robert G. Hancock, Jr. 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Thank you, Mr. Hancock. We’ll try it. — 
Editor 

Tumed Offby Ads 
To the editor: 

Please — a little less advertising. 
Somehow some of the articles are not 
as interesting as many years ago. I've 
been subscribing many, many years 
and I almost did not renew but decided 
to give you and your staff a chance to 
shape up. 

Ali the advertising turns me off, es- 
pecially when I have to go from page 
to page to follow a story. 

Charles G. Beebe 

Castleton-on-Hudson, New York 

Like Beittg There 
To the editor: 

Today I received my Autumn 1994 
copy of Vermont Life. 

As a longtime subscriber, I would 
like to congratulate you and your staff 
on the improvement in the ąuality of 
the advertisements, the articles, and 
even the paper it is printed on. Also 
the photos are so good — it's like be- 
ing there!! 

Harry F. Baird 

Ormond Beach, Florida 

Missing Vermont 
To the editor: 

I was introduced to your lovely State 
in 1989 when I was transferred there 
as part of the Marinę Corps recruiting 
service. As I drove through the towns, 
villages, and mountains, I experienced 
a bond with naturę that I had never 
been exposed to before. Ali I could 
keep saying was: "This was the way 
life was meant to be." 

When I was transferred from Ver- 
mont in 1991,1 experienced an intense 
sadness ... I subseąuently subscribed 
to your magazine and it has become 
that special friend that allows me to 
escape for hours on end.... I sincerely 
want to thank you for that opportu- 
nity. Keep up the good worlc. 

B.W. Herrmann 

Garner, North Carolina 

Keep the cards and letters coming to us at 
Yermont Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Bald- 
win Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; fax: 828- 
3366. 
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Susan C. Morse 


THE CATIS BACK 


And How a Lot 
Of Persistence 
And a Little Łuck 
Proved It 


By John Lazenby 


S aturday, April 2, 1994,dawned 
with temperatures well below 
freezing in the Northeast King- 
dom. The sun was barely over 
the ridges to the east of the pinched 
valley where Route 14 threads its way 
along Eligo Pond in Craftsbury, and an 
extraordinary thing was about to hap- 
pen. 

For the first time sińce 1881, when 
Alexander Crowell shot and killed a 
mountain lion in Barnard, the cata- 
mount was about to be confirmed as a 
resident of the Green Mountains, not 
just a fleeting image in a car's head- 
lights or a shadowy and highly debat- 
able legend, but as a biological fact. 
The cat was about to be bacie, for real. 
Mark Walker, 33, out of worlc and 



up from Massachusetts to visit his 
mother and grandmother, was walking 
near his mother's house on the west 
side of Route 14, just north of the 
Greensboro linę. Most mornings he 
would hilce up past the garage to a 
cleared spot on the hillside. There, he 
spread seed and table scraps along the 
edge of the woods to attract the birds 
his grandmother, Dorothy Counter, 
liked to watch from the window. 

He had walked that way so many 
times that despite deep snów he had 
paclced a trail that he could traverse 
easily in hilcing boots. As he crossed 
the crusty, frozen route, he wore a 
navy blue jacket and a reversible cam- 
ouflage hunting cap, the orange lining 
turned up at the base. 

After spreading the seed, he sat to 
have a cigarette. Finished, he stood to 
return to the house. Then he heard the 
crunch of snów underfoot nearby and 
saw three brown forms moving per- 
haps 100 feet away in the woods. Deer, 
he assumed. 

He watched as the animals moved 
through the trees and around a 
swampy area: "That's when they came 
into view. That's when I got a good 
view of them," he remembers. 

They were not deer. 

Walker, who now works in a build- 
ing supplies warehouse in Hanover, 
Massachusetts, had rarely hunted, but 
he knew mountain lions when he saw 
them. "They were pretty broad," he 
recalled in a gravelly voice thick with 
a Boston accent. "They were three feet 
in height at the shoulder. The taił was 
like three feet... they were almost like 
a golden color. 

"I stood there and rubbed my eyes 
until I seen their shoulders and I got a 


Catamounts sighted recently in Vermont 
were similar to this western cougar. 













good loolc at their faces, and I said 
This can't be happening!' Then I just 
ran." 

Terrified, he sprinted downhill to 
the house and called a State Fish and 
Wildlife number that put him through 
to a State police dispatcher who, he 
says, was completely unimpressed by 
his encounter. Walker would soon find 
a much morę attentive audience in 
Wayne Alexander. 

Alexander, 68, had worked for Gen¬ 
eral Electric in Chittenden County for 
nearly 40 years before retiring in 1989 
with his wife, Martha, to their native 
town of Glover, just east of Craftsbury. 
His son Cedric is a district wildlife bi- 
ologist for the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife Department, an expert on the 
return of the moose to Vermont, and 
lately a contact person for Northeast 
Kingdom panther sightings. 

Wayne had been tracking catamount 
reports closely for three years, ever 
sińce he had followed up on a sighting 
in Alhany for Cedric. Since then he 
had interviewed dozens of people, and 
he had found their statements, many 
of which he had videotaped, "pretty 
damned impressive." 

Catamount sightings had been re- 
ported in Vermont ever sińce Crowell 
shot his panther in Barnard 113 years 
before. But in the past several years, 
there had been morę reports than ever 
["Has the Cat Come Bacie?" VL, Win¬ 
ter 1992). The State Fish and Wildlife 
Department, which for decades denied 
that there could be mountain lions in 
Vermont, was changing its tune. The 
State, once almost completely cleared 
of trees for farming, was now refor- 
ested and there were plenty of deer and 
other gamę for panthers to prey upon. 
But there were no good photos and no 
elear scientific evidence of any 
cougars. Mark Walker, Wayne Alexan- 
der and a trio of Alexander's sons were 
about to change that. 

That morning, Wayne had stopped 
to visit his sister, who also lives in 
Glover. She told him she had heard on 
her police scanner a report of three 
catamounts in Craftsbury. It was close 
to 11 a.m. Wayne immediately drove 
home, called the State police in St. 
Johnsbury for details and then called 
Mark Walker for directions. Alexan- 
der's identical twin sons, Peter, a math 
teacher from Derhy, and Paul, an in- 


Enjoy the Villages o/Arlington & Shaftsbury 


After the leaves have fallen there’s a still- 
ness that falls over the Villages of Arlington & 
Shaftsbury as autumn wanes and winter ap- 
proaches. The excitement builds towards the 
coming holidays and the first snowfall of the 
season. 

The many gift, antique and retail shops 
ready their winter wares and festoon them- 
selves in seasonal style in preparation for the 
season of gift giving. The America of home- 
town artist Norman Rockwell puts on its best 
holiday face here in the homes and store- 
fronts of this village. 

Innkeepers and lodging folks stoke the 
welcoming fires and prepare to greet travel- 
ers from near and far. Nearby ski areas, both 
cross countiy and downhill, are ready for en- 
joyment on finely groomed trails. The local 
skating pond is filled and frozen. With the 
Green Mountain National Forest in our own 
backyard, Arlington is an area abundant with 
opportunities for seasonal outdoor activity. 

Here in these hamlets one finds a special 
anticipation about the activities that surround 
the “Santa Lucia Festival of Light.” Held an- 
nually to celebrate the winter solstice, the 
weekend-long festivities feature a village-wide 
craft fair, community carol sing and tree light- 
ing. This is a wonderful way to catch the holi¬ 
day spirit and take a special Vermont memory 
home with you. 

To Manchester 

SUND^LAND 

Battenkill Inn • 


W. ARLINGTON 


• West 
Mountain 
Inn 



E. ARLINGTON 

1 Arlington Inn 

Candle Mili 
Village 


ARLINGTON 




Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 


An elegant and romantic, full-service 
country inn located in the heart 
of historie Arlington. 


♦♦♦ 


Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT M®bil 

1-800-443-9442 ★★★ 
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the chocolate barn 



Two floors of fine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combined with 56 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figurines, a mouthwatering and memorable shop! 
Open daily. We ship. Historie Route 7A, Shaftsbury. 
(802)375-6928. 
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West Mountain hm 

Arlington, Vermont 05250 



Visit a special 
“Peace of 
Vermont" and 
experience 
the finest in Vermont 
country' lodging and 
dining. 


~\\ T 

For reseryations cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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The Battenkill Inn 

(802) 362-4213 (800) 441-1628 


Sweeping Lawns and Mountain Views Minutes 
li om Manchester Villagc. Ali Rooms with Private 
Baths and Fine Antiques. Sumptuous Breaklasts 
served in Dramatic Dining Rooms. 

A Yermont Country Retreat 


In the 
Heart of 
The Battenkill 
River Yalley. 
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S )0 candles 
from all 
over the 
world. 
You can 
even dip your own. 

The Candle Mili 

EAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
1-800-772-3759 _ 
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Visit Our Corner of 

The World. 
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[ru^ójR^amunO 
the JCinądom 's best-kept sec ret 
Lakeside country inn, cottages, fine dining. 

Jiake TOillougkhy 
Route 5A Westmore, VT 05860 

1-800-541-0588 


Visit the source... 

for the secret of tnie taste. 

CABOT IN CAB0T 0R ON ROUTE 100 

Stop by our Vrsilors Center ot the Cobot foctory location or 
visit our new Cobot Oeomery Annex on Route 100 in 
Woterbury ond losie the cheddar voted best in America. 

Cobot Creomery Visitors' Center Cobot Creomery Annex 

(802) 563-2231 (802) 244-6334 



Burkę Area 
INNS & B&B'S 

14 wonderful B&B’s ready to 
show you the unspoiled beauty 
of the Northeast Kingdom. 

Ski Morę for Less — SKI 
BURKĘ FOR ONLY $22.00 
For morę details or a free 
brochure cali 1-800-377-1212 
or write to Burkę B&B’s, 
E. Burkę, VT 05832 
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EAST BURKĘ, VT 
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Smali Country Inn 
9 rooms and a two-bedroom suitę 
Swiss Cuisine 

1/2 Mile to Burkę Mt. Ski Resort 
and X-country Center 


For Information & Reservations 
802 - 626-5152 




FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 
Main Street • St. Johnsbury 
Open Daily • 802-748-2372 


New luxuriously fumished motor inn. 
25" remote control TV's with sports & 
movie channels. Nearby health center 
privileges with indoor pool & exercise 
facilities. Burkę Mountain Ski Resort 
within 15 minutes drive. 

ROUTE 2, ST. JOHNSBURY. VT 
802-748-5666 


Mountain View Creamery 
Hed & Breakfast 


...a romantic B&B on 
an historie 440 acre farm 
eslate. Fine Food. 

... beautifidly decorated 
rooms with priiHite haths 
...x/c skiing on our own 


Darling Hill Road , Box 355 
East Burkę , VT 05832 
802-626-9924 


SKI. BIKE& CAMPING SHOP 
Retail ♦ Rental ♦ Repairs 
Clothing & Accessories 
In The Center Of East Burkę Village 
OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
802-626-3215 


V9r 




s<Y 


Since 1915 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
32 Page Color Mail Order 
Catalogue of Vermont Foods 
Cali 1-802-748-3136 


The 

WildflouKT Inn 

This 22 room country inn is the per- 
fect spot for a winter vacation. 
X-country, ice skating, sledding, bon- 
fires, horse drawn sleigh rides and 
much morę! 

Cali 1 -800-627-8310 today for reser- 
vations. 

Don t forget — SKI BURKĘ for only 
$ 22 . 00 . 



CONTACT: 

LSC Admissions Office 
Lyndorwille, VT 05851 
1(800)225-1998 in N.E. 



COME TO THE NORTHEAST KlNGDOM AND EXPERIENCE A VERMONT 
WINTER AT ITS BEST. EXCEPTIONAL DOWNHILL AND CROSS COUNTRY 
SKIING, MILES OF SNOWMOBILE TRAILS, INTIMATE RESTAURANTS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS, SENSATIONAL MUSEUMS AND ATTRACTIONS, AND A 
HOST OF SPECIALTY RETAIL SHOPS AWAIT YOUR VISIT! 


YERMONT 


it wili change the way 
you look at things 


Paul in part by Stale of VT lunds 


For Morę Informa tion Contact 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commerce 

Dept. B. 30 Western Avenue i -soo-639-6379 

St. Johnsbury, VT 058i9 1-802-748-3678 



♦ ♦ ♦ - AAA Rating 
Located 500 feet from snowmobile 
corridor trail. Ideał for sttowmobilers. 

Marcel & Anita Gervais, owners 
Cross Street, Box 446 
Island Pond, VT 05846 
802-723-6507 


L yndott State College 
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THE CAT IS BACK 


surance analyst from Montpelier, 32, 
were visiting. Like the rest of the fam- 
ily, they had hunted all their lives. If 
there were catamounts in Craftsbury, 
they wanted to investigate. With 
Arthur Ingersoll, a veteran hunter and 
tracker from neighboring Barton, all 
three Alexanders headed for Walkers'. 

"Here we had for the first time a re¬ 
port of the sighting the same day it oc- 
curred, and with snów cover," said 
Wayne. "We hoped to find some good 
tracks. That was really all we were in- 
terested in." 

They talked to Walker and then 
climbed the hill behind the house. If 
there had been any cats through the 
area, they had not left good prints on 
the crusty snów, but the searchers 
soon found a spot that loolced as 
though a large animal had slipped and 
sliced the icy surface with its claws. 

"They were not good tracks," said 
Wayne, "but impressive nonetheless. I 
lcnew it was a cat track." 

It was about 1:30 p.m. The snów on 
the east-facing slopes was three feet 
deep, and as rising temperatures 
warmed and softened it, progress was 
too difficult for Ingersoll and the elder 
Alexander. They returned to Walkers', 
and Peter and Paul, who were wearing 
snowshoes, continued tracking, each 
man carrying a smali video camera. 

Temperatures reached into the 60s 
as the twins climbed the ridges, fol- 
lowing three distinct sets of prints. 
They would lose the tracks, find them, 
and lose them again, but they were en- 
joying themselves; the sun was out, 
spring was on the way, they were in 
the woods. 

Convinced by their father's inter- 
I views and all the sightings they had 
heard about, they firmly believed that 
there were cougars in Vermont. They 
had videotaped Walker's account, and 
they were convinced he had seen three 
catamounts at close rangę. 

"There was never any ąuestion in 
our minds what we were on," said 
Paul. 

They joked about what trees they 
would climb if they came across three 
cougars, and whether mountain lions 
like the taste of snowshoes. 

Nonę of the tracks were good, but 
when they found ones that looked 
fairly elear, they videotaped them. 
They almost gave up several times, 
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but lcept going. 

Eventually, Peter 
and Paul found ani- 
mal droppings — 
lcnown as ''seat 7 ' — 
on the trail. The 
seat was fresh and like nothing they 
had seen before. They decided to bring 
it back, thinking that somehow it 
could help confirm the sighting. Using 
a ballpoint pen, they scraped it into a 
plastic video camera battery case and 
scrambled down the slopes to Walkers' 
by 3 p.m. 

Back at the Alexander home in 
Glover, the seat went into their 
mother's freezer and, eventually, to 
their brother, Cedric, for analysis. 

As the district wildlife biologist, 
working out of St. Johnsbury, Cedric 
Alexander, 38, had a year earlier cre- 
ated an official Vermont catamount 
sighting form, and he lcnew what to do 
with the alleged catamount excre- 
ment. In the spring of 1993, analysis of 
a similar sample gathered in New 
Brunswick had confirmed the presence 
of a mountain lion in that Canadian 
province. Alexander sent the Vermont 
sample to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service forensic lab in Oregon. There 
it sat for months before scientists ana- 
lyzing evidence in poaching cases and 
the like could spare time for it. 

Mountain lions, like house cats, 
groom themselves by licking. As they 
do, they ingest their own hair. Through 
microscopic analysis, the experts in 
Oregon were capable of telling moun¬ 
tain lion hair from the hair of any 
other animal. In the first week of Sep- 
tember, Cedric got a letter from Ore¬ 
gon: Without doubt, the sample con- 
tained hair from the front paws of a 
mountain lion, Felis concolor. 

Alexander informed Fish and 
Wildlife officials, and later called his 
hrothers and his father. 

"I got goose bumps," said Paul. ''We 
knew what that finding meant." 

Instantly, the Vermont catamount 
landscape changed. Other sightings in 
the area fit a morę coherent pattern: 
two spotted kittens seen in Craftsbury 
in May of 1992, an adult and two 
younger animals seen 10 miles away 
in Elmore State Park in August of 
1993, other sightings in the Northeast 
Kingdom, and, indeed, around the 
State. 


"If there's three," 
said Cedric Alexan- 
der, "there are prob- 
ably morę. These 
three here just can't 
explain all the cred- 
ible sightings we've had, scattered 
across the State." 

• 

Confirmation of the Craftsbury 
sighting was an important moment in 
the natural history of Vermont, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Department is- 
sued a press release citing "hard evi- 
dence of cougars in the wild in Ver- 
mont." 

But the mystery of the catamount 
remains. 

"The big ąuestion now," says Cedric 
Alexander, "is do these sightings rep- 
resent a recovery of the eastern sub- 
species that had held out somewhere 
unknown to the scientific commu- 
nity? That would be the romantic ver- 
sion, that this ghost of the woods was 
able to survive in New Brunswick or 
Maine and was slowly able to inerease 
its population." 

The other possibility, eąually inter- 
esting but in a different way, is that 
someone released captive animals into 
the wild, or that such animals some¬ 
how escaped from captivity and were 
able to survive in the northern forest. 

No one knows the answers to those 
ąuestions, and biologists believe that 
only DNA testing can reveal whether 
the animals are native or from a sub- 
species from the western U.S. or else- 
where. And that reąuires a sample of 
cells from a cougar. 

But the fact that there were three 
animals indicates a family group and 
makes it morę likely that, no matter 
what the origin of the mother, the 
younger cats were born in the Ver- 
mont woods. And that supports the 
possibility of a breeding population, | 
though that is by no means certain. 

Mountain lions are protected under 
State law, and are on the Vermont en- 
dangered species list, but are they 
themselves any danger to humans? 
Statistics indicate they are not. First, 
says Cedric Alexander, there are prob- 
ably very few in the State. Second, 
cougar attacks are very rare — there 
have been only 11 fatalities in North 
America sińce 1890, although a recent 
fatal attack in California has focused 
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INSULATED 
WINTER SUN SPACE C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN R00M! 



□ Choice of stunning Bronze or Clear insulated 
glazing on Bronze or White aluminum □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ No extras, America's #1 Value. 

Send $2 for Color Catalogue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

/SunBEAMI vegetab le factory, inc. 

/STRUCTURES\ P0 - Box 1353 - De P l - VER 

□ ix/ism rj Stamford, CT 06904-1353 
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Five important ideas 
you should consider 
before you build your 
new home or addition. 



1 Building a new home or addition is an 
investment for a lifetime, so build what you 
want. 2 Architect-designed homes and 
additions madę of the finest quality mate- 
rials add value to your home today and in 
the futurę. 3 Careful planning gives you 
peace of mind. 4 Your home or addition 
should offer healthy, comfortable living. 
5 Energy efficient homes and additions are 
a sound investment. 

Homes and Additions from Habitat/ 
American Barn give you all of the above. 

Traditional or contemporary post & hemu - 
you bring your ideas, we work out the details! 

Write or cali today for your color brochures. 

1 - 800 - 992-0121 

• New l lome Portfolio additions $5 x . , , 

• I >istinc tive \dditions bro< hure ^2 

• .All oi the above, PLUS a \ideotape $15 ■: - 

©habitat qX^iVb, . 

a • fn Homes and Additions 

cylmencan Barn 

Dpt. VL4,21A Elm St., S. Deerfield, MA 01373 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 

Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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A 1793 Vcrmont Country Inn wclcoming the traveler and 
local rcsident with flne dining and comlortable lodging. 
Home of the Wilderncss Trails Nordic Ski Center. 


The Queckee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee. Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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UNICORN 



15 Central St. • Woodstock, VT 05091 
802-457-2480 
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The 

fconomy 
,$tore 

Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area’s Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1'800-822-0453 
Open 7 Days 

Sorry, no catalog available 
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fg SUICIDE SIX 


A D U L T LIFT T I C K ET 


$10.00 $17.00 $31.00 

Any weekday weekdays łfiru 2/28 holidays, reg. 
in March weekends in March season weekends 


OrSKIFREE 

when you stay with us any night Sunday 
through Thursday. (Holidays Excluded) 

V\bodstocktó 

Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reseruations and Information. 
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•seasonal plants 
•unique baked goods 
•fuli dęli 
•fresh sealood & 
chickens 


•local produce 
•cappuccino, espresso, 
latte 


•made-to-order 
sandwiches 
•specialty groceries 


open daily year-round • Route 4, 
W. Woodstock, VT • 802-457-3658 
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Reproduction 18th & 19th C. Yermont homes built on your 


The men of the Alexander elan , from left: 

Edwin , Wesley, Wayne, and Cedric; 
kneeling, Peter and Paul , wito tracked the 
Craftsbury catamounts. 

new attention on the animals. 

"By and large," says Alexander, 
"they just keep their distance. People 
shouldn't treat them any different 
than the black bear." 

That means treating them with cau- 
tion and respect, notes John Hall, a 
spokesman for the State Fish and 
Wildlife Department: "We don't want 
to portray these animals as harmless." 

For those who have maintained for 
decades that cougars live in Vermont's 
woods, the Craftsbury finding is sweet 
vindication. 

"It merely confirms what I've been 
saying all along," said Harold Hitch¬ 
cock, 91, a retired Middlebury College 
biology professor who has been gather- 
ing catamount sighting information 
sińce 1944. 

For Susan C. Morse, a forester and 
cougar expert from Jericho, the sight¬ 
ing says something about Vermont's 
reforested hills. "It's a dramatic being 
out there reminding us that we have 
an obligation to take care of our land 
and not ruin it as we did 100 years 
ago," she says. 

Meanwhile, Vermont officials plan 
to get a second opinion on the Crafts¬ 
bury seat and to continue to collect 
data on catamounts in Vermont. 

And Mark Walker, who first saw the 
animals that April day in Craftsbury, 
is left with a stunning memory: 

"I was real scared. It was nice to see 
'em but then again you get the other 
feeling. You get chills coming up your 
spine. 

'Tm just curious where they're com¬ 
ing from and why they're coming 
down here." ofr 



VERMONT 

VERNACULAR 

DESIGNS, INC. 

RD 1, EAST CALAIS, 

(802) 456-7020 

write or cali for portfolio 

YERMONT 05650 

1-800-639-1796 

of designs - $20.00 
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Life Care Retirement is. .. 

Independence. . . On-site, Long Term Care. . . Easy Living. . .Long 
Rangę Financial Planning. . .a fun place. . . 

A community of warm, caring people. 



Healthcare on-site, 
if it is needed 


Pets, tennis, golf, swimming, 
cross-country skiing, hiking, walking^ 
biking, bridge, painting, lectures, musie, 
canoeing, gardening, stretching, chatting, 
eating, socializing, reading, computers, time alone, 
time with friends. come joiti 

And no morę shoveling!! 


us! 


Vermont s Only Life Care Community 

Come and see why 89% are now reserved. 

1 - 800 - 462-0856 

Located in beautifid Shelbume, Ver~mont. 

Please send morę information about Wake Robin to: 

Name_ 


Address 
City_ 


State 


. Zip 


Telephone No. ( ) 


. Age(s) 


Mail to: Wake Robin, 200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, Vermont 05482 
(802) 985-9400 


YTLF 
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The Joys and Beauty (And Danger and Misek 
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Written and photographed by 

Alden Pellett 
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)J Winter Mountain Expeditions 


F rost cascades from the ceiling of the tent as 
snowflakes scream through the subzero air, 
slamming into the thin shelter of nylon we've 
called home for the night. A 40-mile-an-hour 
gust of minus-20-degree wind leaps under the tent's 
vestibule, adding snów to the pile that has already 
buried our cook stove. 

Giving up on a hot breakfast, we hurriedly puli on 
cold-stiffened boots and stuff our paclcs fuli, shoving in 
the gear. We drag the tent, bucking like a bronco, down 
off the unprotected ridge on the Long Trail near 
CameLs Hump, into the calm of the hemloclcs, and sigh 
with relief. Twenty feet overhead, wind still rips the 
treetops, and the weather down where we are seems 
like summertime by comparison. 

We pack up the tent, put on our snowshoes and head 
downhill on the Burnt Rock Trail, off the mountain and 
back to the plowed roads. Our adventure ends in front 
of a comfortably hot woodstove. 

In Vermont, when the sky fills with snów, adventure 
begins when you scrape off the windshield of your car 
and head for the mountains. Winter hiking and climb- 
ing aren't for 
everyone, but 
every year a few 
cold-loving 
souls rearrange 
worlc hours to 
find the time for 
it. They slog 
along the Long 
Trail and 
through the 


Left, The light of dauni tinges the snow-bnried Long 
Trail with color at a forced campsite south of CameTs 
Hump. Temperaturę: 10° below zero. 

Above, Maura Brown, on the trail. 
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If you're going to pitch 
a tent in the Winter; 
you have to pack down 
the snów first. 

Left , gaining altitude 
on Camel's Hump. 



Green Mountain National Forest in snów that can be 
nearly waist deep, even on snowshoes. They endure the 
difficulties of setting up tents and getting out gear in 
frigid temperatures. Simple tasks become great physical 
and mental achievements. Icy fingers work slowly to op- 
erate the simplest strings and zippers. Getting something 
to eat and climbing into a freezing sleeping bag are chal- 
lenges that are followed the next morning with the even 
morę daunting task of getting out of a toasty warm sleep¬ 
ing bag. 

There is a strange feeling of achievement from experi- 
encing nature's power in an 80-mile-per-hour wind that 
forces you to crawl from a mountain summit, the air tem¬ 
peraturę hovering near 25 below. Extra clothing seems 
useless against the storm that hurls snów against you, 
stinging like sand, until your skin freezes, ending the 
pain. Communicating with a climbing partner three feet 
away becomes a shouting match, the sound carried off 
into the white emptiness. Fear is there, too, mixed with 
exhilaration. 

But for their efforts winter hikers and climbers experi- 
ence things most people never see or do. They look down 
on a snow-covered Vermont, see the pinks and purples of 
the end of day and the gold wash of new sun on top of a 
ridge the next morning. They feel the shock of a face-first 
plunge over their ski tips and into the snów, and they 
have the ąuiet pleasure of being somewhere the rest of the 
world is not. Friendships are cemented among the maples 
and the snow-hushed hemlocks. Cabin fever is non-exis- 


Old and new-style 
snowshoes meet. 

Right, breath like sntoke in 
below-zero temperatures on 
Burnt Rock Mountain 
on the Long Trail. 
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tent and the joys are simple: a 
warm hat retrieved from a pack, 
cold granola eaten from a mit- 
tened hand. 

There are as many opportuni- 
ties for strong and striking pho- 
tographs as there are challenges 
to getting them. The winter 
light can be stunning. It can 
also be dead gray and fiat, and 
dealing with the frozen piece of 
metal that a camera becomes 
on a mountain can be painful. 

Keeping its metal parts away from exposed skin, espe- 
cially your face, is essential. And you may have to leave 
the camera outside the tent overnight, its batteries 
chilled to uselessness, to avoid the problems condensa- 
tion could pose if you brought it inside. 

The sensations and memories of being in the moun- 
tains in winter last longer than the snów. Ice climbers 
don't forget the feeling of a good ax placement on a 
bulging overhang of solid ice, a strong anchor for protec- 
tion against a fali. Snowshoers relive the sweet glissade 
down a steep slope, pillow-soft snów flowing around 
the legs. And even on the hottest day of the summer, 
the memories return and bring a smile and the anticipa- 
tion of next December, when the Vermont hills again 
begin to fili with snów. 

Winter mountaineer Alden Pellett is a photographer for the 
Burlington Free Press and a freąuent contributor to Vermont 
Life. He lives in Winooski. 



HOW tO Go - Winter hiking can be fun, but it 
should only be done with the proper eąuipment and 
preparation. For further information on hiking in 
Vermont, contact the Green Mountain Club, 

RR 1, Box 650, Waterbury Center, VT 05677, 
tel. (802) 244-7037. 


Ski mountaineering on Mount Mansfield , left. 
Above, ]ack Kendrick cookirtg in the kitchen 
on the Long Trail. 
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ACTOR JIM COOKE BRINGS 


SILENT CAL BACK TO TALK TO US 
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BySHERYL LECHNER 

Photographed by Jon Chase 
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I t is customary for politicians to become 
known for what they say. President Calvin 
Coolidge, however, was legendary for his 
reticence. In the classic Coolidge tale, a 
dinner guest tells him she has bet five dollars 
she can get him to say morę than two words. 
Coolidge's response? "You lose." 

Vermont-born actor Jim Cooke borrows from 
that anecdote for the title of his solo perfor¬ 
mance "Calvin Coolidge: Morę Than Two 
Words." Few would consider Coolidge, who 
was born in Plymouth and became 
the 30th president, a likely subject 
for a dramatic monologue; most 
people think of "Silent Cal" as the 
ąuintessential terse New Englan- 
der. But Cooke's show is a revela- 
tion. By weaving together passages 
from Coolidge's speeches, letters, 
and his autobiography, Cooke has 
created an entertaining piece of 
theater, and in the process dusted 
off the historical portrait of Calvin 
Coolidge to reveal a modern, morę 
life-like rendering. 

• 

The stage at the Richmond Con- 
gregational Church is spare, with a 
simple wooden chair and a smali 
table with an oil lamp, a Bibie, a 
notarizing stamp and a water 
pitcher and dńnking glass. With a 
48-star American flag for a back- 
drop, Calvin Coolidge enters, 
wearing a gray double-breasted 
suit with a red, white and blue tie, 
a pocket watch, and a straw hat. 

He shuffles papers with ąuestions 
on them and begins his press con- 
ference. 

“Will you make a speechł” the first ques- 
tion reads. Replies Coolidge: “I have found in 
the course of a long political career that the 
things I did not say never hurt me. ” 

• 

Coolidge may have used language sparingly, 
but he certainly was not silent. His speeches, 

As the terse but witty Cahin Coolidge , actor 
Jim Cooke sai/s morę than two words , draws 
morę than a few laughs, and repaints the 
picture most people have of the 30th president. 

At left is Cooke , not Coolidge. 


which he wrote himself, fili three yolumes. He 
held press conferences twice weelcly — 520 of 
them during his six years in the White House ; 
by comparison, Ronald Reagan, sometimes 
called "The Great Communicator," held only 
44 in eight years. But while Reagan favored 
long, homespun anecdotes, Coolidge was con- 
cise. He did not so much dislilce speaking it- 
self, but how much time it took. In his autobi¬ 
ography he complains, "One of the most ap- 
palling trials which confront a president is the 
perpetual clamor for public utter- 
ances." 

Legend also depicts Coolidge as 
dour and unemotional. In Jim 
Cooke's interpretation, Coolidge is 
deftly comic, delivering quips and 
one-liners in such a deadpan man- 
ner that some people fail to realize 
he is jolcing. 

The 58-year-old Cooke first be¬ 
came acąuainted with Coolidge in 
1975, when he played the presi¬ 
dent in a satirical revue in Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, called "The 
Calvin Coolidge Follies." The part 
seemed to sticlc. "People lcept call- 
ing me 'Mr. President/ " Cooke re- 
calls. 

Later, someone gave him a book 
of Coolidge speeches. "As I loolced 
through it I could see that these 
were interesting words to say," 
Cooke remarlcs. "I began to read 
quite a bit about Coolidge." He 
went to Plymouth, home of the 
Calvin Coolidge Memoriał Foun¬ 
dation (see page 35), to act in a 
television show on political cam- 
paigns, and in 1985 the foundation contacted 
him to create a performance about Coolidge. 

In the course of his research, Cooke found a 
few similarities between himself and his sub¬ 
ject. Cooke was born in Montpelier, and raised, 
lilce Coolidge, on a farm (his grandparents' 
farm in Waits River, near Barre). Both attended 
one-room schools, though Cooke moved as a 
child to White River Junction and then to New 
Hampshire. Both settled in Massachusetts: 
Coolidge in Northampton, and Cooke in 
Boston. "We may have a similar sense of hu¬ 
mor, and perhaps the same nostalgie feeling for 
Yermont," he notes. But, Cooke admits, "Pm 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE SPEAKS 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★******** 

For all his famous taciturnity, Calvin Coolidge was one of America’s most 
quotable presidents. His elliptical wit and startling economy of phrase madę him 
legendary in his own time and a lasting model of the tight-lipped Vermonter. The 
following are attributed to Coolidge, although it is sometimes difficultto sort out 
where Coolidge ends and folklore begins. 


not economical; I spend money foolishly." 

Cooke based his stage voice, with its waylaid 
"r's" and high, nasal tonę, on written descrip- 
tions of Coolidge's voice, and modeled the pro- 
nunciation and cadence after that of his own 
grandfather. The actor resembles Coolidge, 
with his thin lips and high cheekbones, though, 
in a testament to his acting skill, some of the 


★ One Sunday, Grace Coolidge remained at home while Calvin and his two 
sons attended church. When they retumed, Mrs. Coolidge asked her husband 
what the sermon had been about. 

“Sin,” replied Calvin. 

“What did the minister say about it?” Grace asked. 

“He was against it.” 

★ When someone asked Coolidge about his undeniable ability to garner votes 
and thereby win elections, he recalled: “My father always said I could get morę 
sap out of a mapie tree than any other boy around. He said that was a gift.” 

★ After Coolidge became president in 1923, actress Ethel Barrymore asked 
him what kind of leader he thought he would be: “I thinkthe people of America 
want a solemn ass for president,” Coolidge declared, “and I do not plan to dis- 
appoint them.” 

★ As vice president he was asked to join everything. A bank in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, wanted him to be an honorary president. The directors assured 
him that there was nothing he had to do, it was just honorary, and so Coolidge 
consented. But they then asked whether he could please open a smali account. 

“Couldnl you make me an honorary depositor?” replied Coolidge. 

★ Coolidge did make a deposit, and sometime later was strolling by the bank 
with a friend when they heard a terrific noise within. 

“What in heli is that noise?” asked the friend. 

Unruffled, Coolidge responded: “That deposit of minę, drawing interest.” 

★ President Coolidge’s one recreation was fishing. In 1928, while fishing Wis- 
consin’s Brule River, he was asked how many fish there were in the river. 
Coolidge estimated about 45,000. 

“I haven’t caughtthem all yet,” the president added, “but l’ve intimidated 
them.” 


★ Coolidge was walking with a Secret Service agent one evening. As 
they passed the White House, the man joked: “I wonder who lives there?” 

“Nobody,” said the president. “They just come and go.” 

★ When Coolidge was governor of Massachusetts he was ap- 
proached by an angry State senator who complained that another 
senator had told him to “go to heli.” He asked Coolidge to do some- 
thing about it. 

Tve looked up the law, senator,” Coolidge responded, 

“and you don’t have to go.” 




★ When he was gov- 
ernor, Coolidge was approached by a New 
York newspaperman who tried to butter him up. 

“Governor, I came up here to get an interview with you,” said 
the newsman. “But first, I want to shake the hand of a great 
American.” 

Coolidge extended his hand. 

“There it is,” he said. “Good night.” 

Sources: Coolidge Wit & Wisdom by John Hiram McKee (1933, Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.); and Jim Cooke. 



resemblance vanishes in informal conversation. 

Cooke's first performance was in 1985 on 
the Fourth of July (Coolidge's birthday) in Ply¬ 
mouth. Coolidge's son John, now in his 80s, at¬ 
tended and told one writer, "I think he did 
ąuite well." 

Corning from an understated Coolidge, it 
was high praise indeed. 

Cooke has been performing the show ever 
sińce — well over 100 times — in schools, the- 
aters, and presidential libraries around the 
country. He has become something of a 
Coolidge expert, consulted by biographers. Re- 
cently he released a cassette recording of selec- 
tions from Coolidge's autobiography. He con- 
tinues to refine the show. 'Tm always trying to 
understand what was going on in the 1920s," 
he explains. 

• 

President Coolidge reads another ąuestion: 

“I have an inąuiry here about ‘the real Calvin 
Coolidge,’ the man behind the myth. Well, 1 
dont know; maybe there isrit anybody. ” 

A few minutes later he revisits the theme of 
artificiality, recalling how his grandfather 
used to wear a long blue woolen frock, “a 
most convenient garment for that region... 
When 1 went to visit the old home in later 
years I liked to wear the one he left, with 
some fine calfskin boots about two sizes too 
large for me... When news pictures began to 
be taken of me there, I found that among the 
public this was generally supposed to be a 
makeup costume, which it was not, so I 
have sińce been obliged to forego the 
comfort of wearing it. In public life it is 
sometimes necessary in order to ap- 
pear really natural to be actually artifi- 
cial. ” 

• 

Jim Cooke's Coolidge is a man with a 
darlc undercurrent; asked if he thinks 
Coolidge was happy, Cooke replies with 
an emphatic, "No." The deaths of 
Coolidge's mother and younger sister 
when he was a boy cast a dark shadow 
on him. He wrote of his mother: 

"There was a touch of mysticism 
and poetry in her naturę which madę 
her love to gazę at the purple sunsets 
and watch the evening stars... 

"When she knew that her end was near 
she called us children to her bedside, 
where we knelt down to receive her finał 
parting blessing. 

"In an hour she was gone. It was her 
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thirty-ninth birthday. I was twelve years old. 
We laid her away in the blustering snows of 
March. The greatest grief that can come to a 
boy came to me. Life was never to seem the 
same again. ,/ 

The darkness deepened when his son Calvin 
Jr. died at 16 of an infected blister he got play- 
ing tennis on the White House lawn. "When 
he went," Coolidge wrote, "the power and the 
glory of the Presidency went with him." He 
added, "I do not lcnow why such a price was 
exacted for occupying the White House." 

His sadness over his son's death seemed to 
fuel a nostalgia for the simpler days of rural life 
in Vermont. Coolidge wrote that when at 13 he 
left Plymouth to attend Black River Academy 
in Ludlow, "I was perfectly certain that I was 
traveling out of the darkness into the light.... I 
was casting off what I thought was the drudgery 
of farm life, symbolized by the cowhide boots 
and every-day clothing which I was leaving be- 
hind, not realizing what a relief it would be to 
return to them in futurę years.... No one could 
have madę me believe that I should never be so 
innocent or so happy again." 

Coolidge left Vermont in 1891 to attend 
Amherst College, after one term at St. Johns- 
bury Academy the previous spring (the Acad¬ 
emy invited Jim Coolce to perform at its sesąui- 
centennial in February 1993). He learned law 
by clerking with a firm in Northampton, passed 
the bar two years later at age 25, started his 
own law practice, and then began to pursue 
politics. He served on the city council, then 
was a State representative, mayor of Northamp¬ 
ton, and State senator. As president of the Sen- 
ate he once opened the legislative session with 
a speech of only 42 words that included the ad- 
monition, "Above all things, be brief." 

Coolidge went on to become lieutenant gov- 
emor, and then, from 1919 to 1921, governor of 
Massachusetts. After gaining national atten- 
tion for his tough handling of the Boston police 
strike of 1919, he was nominated as vice presi¬ 
dent, running with Senator Warren Harding. 
They were elected in 1920. 

In August 1923, while visiting the family 
homestead in Plymouth, Coolidge was awak- 
ened during the night by his father with the 
news that President Harding had died. John 
Coolidge, a notary and long-time State legisla¬ 
tor, administered the presidential oath of office 
to his son by kerosene lamp in his sitting 
room, with only his wife, Grace, and three oth- 
ers present. "It seemed a simple and natural 
thing to do at the time," Coolidge later wrote, 
"but I can now realize something of the dra- 
matic force of the event." 

Coolidge returned to Vermont periodically 
as president; in 1924 he had his "summer 
White House" in Plymouth. He was elected 
president in his own right in 1924, and in 1928, 
in a visit to Bennington to view damage from 
the 1927 floods, Coolidge spoke of the State: 



"Vermont is a State I love. 

I could not look upon the 
peaks of Ascutney, Killing- 
ton, Mansfield, and Equinox 
without being moved in a 
way that no other scene 
could move me. 

"It was here that I first 
saw the light of day; here I 
received my bride; here my 
dead lie pillowed on the lov- 
ing breast of our everlasting 
hills. 

"I love Vermont because 
of her hills and valleys, her 
scenery and invigorating 
climate, but most of all be¬ 
cause of her indomitable 
people." 

When he madę that 
speech Calvin Coolidge was 
already a lamę duck presi¬ 
dent, having announcedin 
1927 — in characteristically concise fashion — 
"I do not choose to run for president in 1928." 
He retired to Northampton, and died there in 
January 1933. 

"Tve come to feel in many ways that 
Coolidge was an extraordinary president," 
Cooke says, differing with the evaluation of 
some historians. He had ąualities much needed 
at the time, Cooke maintains,- he was able to 
restore respect for a presidency that had sagged 
with Woodrow WilsoiTs ill health at the end of 
his term and the Teapot Dome scandal that 
had tarnished Harding. 

Coolidge gave America the probity it hun- 
gered for in an unsettled time, Cooke believes. 
As his performance subtly points out, it was a 
service Coolidge rendered at no smali cost. 


"I've come to feel in 
many ways that 
Coolidge was 
an extraordinary 
president ,” says 
Cooke, above. 

Left, The original 
Silent Cal, fishing in 
Plymouth during 
his term as president 
in the 1920s. He's 
wearing the calfskin 
boots hefound so 
comfortable. 


The performance ends, as it started, with a 
press conference. Asked why he would not 
seek another term, the president replies, “It 
seems to me it is a good idea to get out while 
the people still want you. 

“We draw our presidents from the people. I 
came from them. I wish to be one of them 
again. ” tO* 


Sheryl Lechner wrote about Groton State Forest in 
our Summer issue. 



J im Cooke will be Calvin 
Coolidge at the legisla- 
ture's Farmers' Night presen- 
tation on March 8 at 8 p.m. at 
the State House in Montpelier. For 
information, cali the Vermont Council on 
the Humanities, (802) 888-3183. 

For further information on Cooke as 
Coolidge or on Coolidge himself, contact the 
Calvin Coolidge Memoriał Foundation Inc., Box 
97, Plymouth, VT 05056, tel. (802) 672-3389. 
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IN A HILL TOWN 


The Daiiy Farms Are Gone, 
But Lincoln ’s Natiues 
and Newcomers Find a Sense oj 
Community Endures 


By Chris Bohjalian 


F or two years now, Lincoln has lived without a 

dairy farm. The era formally ended on an appropri- 
ately cold, gray day in December 1992, when Tom 
Densmore took his 60-head herd to an auction in 
East Thetford. Today there may be an occasional cluster of 
cows or beef cattle yisible on Lincoln's hillsides, but the bulle 
tanks are empty and there are no morę long silver milk trucks 
winding their way along the narrow roads that as recently as 
1945 linked 46 farms. 


Upland pasture, Lincoln, photo by Paul O. Boisvert 
























Like many of Vermont's rural com 
munities, this smali yillage 30 
miles southeast of Burlington 
has changed. In 1950, there were 
11,019 dairy farms in Vermont ; 
today there are barely morę than 
2,000. Some of Lincoln^ farms 
disappeared simply because the 
farmers grew too old to millc 50 
or 60 cows a day and their chil- 
dren chose morę lucrative occu- 
pations. Other farmers got out 
when they discovered that while 
they may have been cash-poor, 
their land was valued by down- 
country immigrants: Selling a 
few acres a year took care of the 
property taxes. And some farm¬ 
ers simply became frustrated by 
the economics of the industry. 

The price of milk today is virtu- 
ally unchanged from 1978, but 
the cost of producing that milk 



— everything from seed to the taxes 
on the land — has risen substantially. 

Some of the changes in Lincoln are 
immediately apparent: Meadows and 
pastures that once were farms are be- 
coming forest. New homes have ap- 
peared on both sides of the white clap- 
board building that houses the town 
clerk's office. Other changes may be 
harder to see, but they are no less sig- 
nificant: Recently there was a year 
when Lincoln's three selectmen were 
originally from Pittsburgh, Boston, and 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Once a largely self-contained com- 
munity in which everyone worked his 
own land or at one of the mills along 
the New Haven River, a community 
in which everyone knew how every- 
one else would vote at town meeting 
each March, Lincoln has been trans- 
formed. 

And it has been transformed, at least 
in part, by people like me. My wife 
and I discovered Lincoln in 1986. We 
were living in Brooklyn, New York, in 
a smali apartment with Windows of 
bulletproof glass. She was a unit trust 
trader and I was an advertising execu- 
tive. We knew the last names of most 
of our neighbors in the five-story 
brownstone in which we lived because 
we saw them printed on their mail- 
boxes, but we knew few first names, 
and rarely could we have matched any 
name to a face. 

At some point in that spring eight 
years ago, we decided to move to Ver- 
mont. I had never set foot in the State, 
and my wife hadn't been there sińce 
she had spent a month at a summer 




“I guess there were 


20 or 25 of us 


farming here 


before bulk tanks. 


Only five of us decided to 


stay in after.” 


Paul Goodyear, with his 
wife, Wanda 


through rocky hills thick with mapie 
and ash and pine. 

Mount Abraham, known once 
as Potato Hill, towers over the 
town, shaped morę like a top- 
pled peach than a potato, al- 
though potatoes were once an 
important crop here. Residents 
take pride in Lincoln's isolation 
and its short growing season. 
Some years, there are midsum- 
mer frosts heavy enough to kill 
pumpkins the size of softballs. 

The population of the town is 
about 975, an increase of 100 res¬ 
idents sińce 1980, but still well 
below the 1,400 people who 
lived here a century ago. By the 
time my wife and I arrived, most 
of the dairy farms were already 
gone, but there were still enough 
cows that the place could be mis- 
talcen for a farming community 
by someone who didn't know better. 

There were three dairy farms in 
1986. Herb Parker had 50 cows and 50 
heifers and somehow managed to cut 
hay in fields steep enough for a ski 
slope. Norman Strickholm, in his early 
30s, was renting land for his cows 
from retired farmers Fletcher and Har- 
riette Brown — land that Robert Frost 
had once offered to buy. Tom Dens- 
more was renting 100 acres from Paul 
and Wanda Goodyear, land the 
Goodyears had farmed sińce 1945. 

It was Densmore who hung onto his 
cows until the winter of 1992, and had 
the distinction of running the last 
dairy farm in Lincoln. 


camp near Lalce Champlain. We had 
certainly never heard of a village called 
Lincoln. 

But we had a shared vision of Ver- 
mont that drew us north: an image of 
green hills dotted with black-and- 
white Holsteins, an ethic of hard worlc 
that was symbolized for us by a mythic 
image of a barn lit before daybreak. We 
imagined villages in which everyone 
knew everyone's name and neighbors 
took care of one another. We imagined 
a place like Lincoln. 

The town sits in a valley midway up 
Mount Abraham, a 4,000-foot moun- 
tain. People do not stumble upon Lin¬ 
coln by accident or because they are 
driving between Burlington and Rut- 
land. The center of town is three miles 
off a two-lane road that continues 30 
miles northwest into Burlington. The 
road to Lincoln coils uphill, twisting 


The road turns to dirt as it passes 
Paul and Wanda Goodyear's farm. It 
continues upward toward Lincoln Gap 
and over the mountain to Warren, but 
it isn't plowed in the winter and be- 
comes impassable sometime around 
Halloween. 

Paul Goodyear arrived in Lincoln in 
1945, bringing 10 cows and a pair of 
horses with him from Hancock, a town 
on the other side of the mountain. He 
paid $1,600 for 167 acres, a farmhouse, 
and a barn. According to a recent town 
appraisal, his property is now worth 
morę than $200,000. For 40 years Paul 
and Wanda ran a dairy farm in the 
shadow of Mount Abraham. "In 1945, 
the farms were everywhere," Paul 
says. "Back then, most everybody had 
a few cows. People didn't go to Burling¬ 
ton or Middlebury to work." The town 
had its own creamery, and there was a 
dairy only 15 miles away in Starks- 
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boro. 

Although farms have been 
steadily disappearing in Ver- 
mont sińce the end of World 
War II, Goodyear witnessed 
most of Lincoln's farmers give 
up dairying in the early 1960s, 
when the milk can was replaced 
by the bulle tank. Instead of bil¬ 
ing large cans with their milk, 
farmers were asked by the 
dairies to buy and install refrig- 
erated tanks to storę the milk so 
the handlers could picie it up in 
large tanleer trucks. 

"They cost $1,200, which was 
a lot of money bacie then, plus 
we had to build a new milk 
house for it. That cost another 
$2,000," Goodyear says. "I guess 
there were 20 or 25 of us farm- 
ing here before bulle tanks. Only 
five of us decided to stay in af¬ 
ter." 

Now in their 60s and 70s, the 
Goodyears have no less affection for 
Lincoln than they had when they were 
young. But there are moments when 
they no longer recognize the town in 
which they raised six children. "We 
don't lenow each other as well as a 
community," Paul says. "We can't. 
People keep coming in, and we don't 
know who they are. There are morę 
people in the choir now than there 
used to be in the whole church." 

At different times over the last five 
decades, Paul has been a selectman, an 
auditor, and the town fire warden. As 
the town has grown, he believes a vol- 
unteer ethic has been lost. "We were 
all for one and one for all. If anyone 
had a calamity, a whole gang would 
join in and solve the problem," he 
says. When his corn siło blew down in 
a 1949 windstorm, he and a dozen 
friends built a new one within days; 
when he broke an arm in the autumn 
of 1961, 15 neighbors descended upon 
his farm with tractors and chain saws 
and cut the wood his family would 
need for the winter. 

The Goodyears stopped farming in 
1985. Only one of their children was 
interested in dairying, and he had al- 
ready established a farm elsewhere. "It 
wasn't economical to farm, so most 
everyone went on to do other things," 
Wanda says. They were relieved when 
Tom Densmore, then in his mid-20s, 
asked if he could rent their land; for 
seven morę years their farm remained 
active and alive. 


Herb Parker stands in the back yard 
of his farmhouse and sweeps his arm 
over the hillsides that surround him to 
the west, the north, and the east, and 
he ticks off names of families who 
owned farms. "Buss, Reynolds, Per- 
fect. Way up there: Goodyear. It's all 
forest now. But it used to be elear. It 
used to be mowed," he says. "I miss 
that. I miss those farms." 

Parker and his wife, Lois, ran a dairy 
farm on land that had been in his fam¬ 
ily for morę than a century. In 1987, 
well into their 50s, they sold their 100- 
cow herd in the federal government's 
Whole Herd Buyout program — an at- 
tempt to boost milk prices by decreas- 
mg supply. Until that day, Parker 


boasts, he had gone 34 consecutive 
years without missing a milk- 
ing. "The day after we sold the 
cows," he says, "we regretted it. 
It was fun not having them 
around for about a week, but 
then we started missing them." 

Today the Parkers have the 
closest thing to a dairy-size herd 
left in Lincoln. They raise beef 
cattle and have up to 100 ani- 
mals on their farm. "But it's not 
like it once was," Herb says. 
"Dairy farming and sugaring 
used to tie us all together." Like 
the Goodyears, the Parkers feel 
like strangers. "I go to town 
meeting now and I don't know 
most of the people," Herb says. 
Lois adds, "You feel like an out¬ 
sider because there are so many 
out-of-state people." 

• 

In the early 1970s the first real in- 
flux of immigrants arrived, including a 
group of Middlebury College students 
who discovered the hill town 16 miles 
from the campus and started buying 
acres of cheap land. Some restored 
farmhouses or built geodesic domes. 
Some married, had children, and 
helped start a preschool. 

Today there are still a half-dozen 
homes filled with these "alfalfa 
sprouts," as one elderly farmer de- 
scribes them. One of them, Cynthia 
Price, is a nationally recognized 
painter who has spent a decade inter- 
preting on canvas something she calls 
an "endangered species" — the barn. 

Price says that some of her friends, 
"us hippie flatlanders," brought con- 
troversy to Lincoln: Their desire for a 
preschool may have been morę contro- 
versial with the old-timers than the 
sight of young men with ponytails; 
their belief that the elementary school 
had to be improved was almost insult- 
ing. 

Volunteers — farmers who found 
time between haying and milking — 
built the elementary school in 1952, 
after the previous schoolhouse burned 
down. In 1978, when the proposal to 
establish a public kindergarten was re- 
jected at a town meeting, the young 
parents who had been running a 
preschool in the town hall raised 
money to put up their own building. 

Price says that although the old- 
timers may have occasionally smirked 
at the colony of Middlebury alumni 
and their friends, they tended to take 
individuals in the group under their 
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remain active members 
oł the United Church 
of Lincoln. 

When the church burned 
in 1981, a 
community effort 
put a new one in 
its place. 


wing. Kim Smith remembers buying 
land from a local building exca- 
vator, Floyd Hall, in 1972: "He 
could have really stuck it to me 
if he'd wanted to, but he didn't. 

I was this 22-year-old college 
kid from the Midwest who had 
some money, and I had no idea 
what land was supposed to cost. 

But Floyd charged me what I've 
sińce come to realize was a fair 
price. It was the same way when 
he put in my driveway. He's just 
a real honest guy." 

Even though he wears his hair 
long and brought yegetarian 
falafel burgers to the A & W in 
Middlebury after he bought the 
restaurant, Smith has been con- 
sistently elected to the town 
school board sińce the mid- 
1980s. There is often heated de¬ 
batę at town meetings about the 
rising costs of education, but "we've 
never had a school budget defeated," 
he says proudly. "This community has 
always been very supportive." 

• 

While the barns in the hills may be 
endangered and decaying, the center of 
town had a dramatic facelift in the 
1980s. "Downtown Lincoln wasn't 
quite so picturesąue when I got here in 
the early 1970s," Cynthia Price recalls. 

When most Vermont towns are gen- 
trified, the impetus — and the money 
— are lilcely to come from newcomers. 
Lincoln is an exception. What Price 
calls the beautification of the down¬ 
town began with a tragedy and was led 
by families with Lincoln pedigrees dat- 
ing bacie well into the last century. 

In 1981, on the night of Good Fri- 
day, a gas leak in the United Church of 
Lincoln sparked a fire that reduced the 
only active church in town to ashes. 
About all that remained of the cen- 
tury-old structure was the Steel 
weather vane that rosę from the top of 
the steeple. The church had rested on 
a smali rise, at one of the four corners 
where Lincoln's two main roads inter- 
sect, the literał and metaphoric heart 
of the town. When Easter Sunday ser- 
vices were held that year at the town 
hall, diagonally across the Street from 
the hillside where the church had 
been, the parishioners loolced out the 
Windows toward the still smoldering 
ashes, and many of them wept. 

About half a mile away was the old 
Methodist church building, which had 
stood vacant for decades. Although it 
might have been easier to simply 


other half was raised by the congrega- 
tion through venison suppers, 
halce sales, and hundreds of let- 
ters reąuesting grants and pri- 
vate donations. 

Bill Finger, who spent sum- 
mers in Lincoln as a boy and 
moved to the town permanently 
in 1974, recalls, "That fire galva- 
nized the church and the com¬ 
munity. A lot of people still feel 
it was an act of God that in the 
long run brought a lot of people 
together." 

The congregation completed 
restoration of the church in 1983 
and, motivated by what Paul and 
Wanda Goodyear's daughter 
Linda Norton describes as "the 
desire to give something back," 
a second restoration project was 
begun. Parishioners raised 
money to buy two houses across 
the Street from the church, one on the 
verge of collapse, and convert them to 
affordable housing for the commu- 
nity's elderly. Today, the housing 
complex consists of 10 separate apart- 
ments in three buildings, all of which 
loolc lilce well-kept private homes. 

That project cost $250,000 — not in- 
cluding yolunteer carpentry, wallpa- 
pering, and painting — and trans- 
formed the four corners that is Lin¬ 
coln^ center into the sort of idyllic 
picture postcard that entices advertis- 
ing executives and unit trust traders 
away from New York. 

• 

Cynthia Price has a nightmare that 
she will wake up one morning and 
find the old barns near her home re- 
placed by a housing development. And 
although that could happen, the town 
has safeguards that make it unlikely. 
With the exception of the apartments 
for the elderly, Lincoln does not allow 
new homes to be built on lots smaller 
than one acre. 

But as the farmers sell off their land, 
there is no ąuestion that houses ap- 
pear. Ivis and Stewart Masterson 
farmed in South Lincoln for three 
decades before calling it ąuits in 1968. 
At one point they owned 275 acres. 
Today they own less than two. "We 
started selling off the land 30 years 
ago, and people started building 
houses," Ivis says. At least 14 houses 
dot the land that was once the Master¬ 
son farm. Adjacent to that land is an 
eight-house development. 

Many of the newest immigrants to 
Lincoln have been young professionals 


rededicate that church for ecumenical 
Protestant services, the fire had left a 
hole in the center of town morę pro- 
nounced than the loss, perhaps, of a 
whole błock in a major city. 

"Imagine driving up the road to Lin¬ 
coln and finding that hill empty," says 
Beverly Brown. Brown grew up beside 
the church and for nearly 15 years 
owned the generał storę across the 
Street with her husband, Donald. 

The congregation raised the money 
it needed to move the old Methodist 
church a half-mile, drop it in place on 
the hillside, and restore it. The effort 
cost $164,000 — and thousands of 
hours in yolunteer labor. While half 
the money came from insurance, the 
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Mapie Landmark Homestead, tacked under the shoulders of Mount Abraham, is the farm that the Browns operated for 
decades before selling it to their nephew , Peter Brown. Fletcher and Harriette Brown still live on the property, and Fletclier 
has sugared on the farm for 64 years. 


who chose not to settle in cities. Flat- 
landers like my wife and me began ar- 
riving in the 1980s. Many now com- 
mute to Burlington, Middlebury or 
Vergennes. 

Karen Lueders and her husband, Jim 
Dumont, are both attorneys. She is 
from Boston, he is from New York 
City, and they are raising their three 
children in a farmhouse near land that 
until recently Norman Strickholm 
was maintaining as one of the two ac- 
tive dairy farms in Lincoln. 

"Everything that happened to us 
here was touched by kindness," Lued¬ 
ers says, recalling her family's first 
years in Lincoln. When part of the roof 
blew off their house one Christmas 
when they were gone, their neighbors 
immediately repaired it ; when they 
failed to make arrangements to have 
their long driveway plowed before the 
first blizzard, Strickholm cleared the 
snów at no charge. 

Lueders would take her young chil¬ 
dren and wander to the farm to watch 
Strickholm milk his Ayrshire cows. In 
1991, Strickholm moved his herd to 
Colorado, where land is cheaper and 
where he thought dairying would be 
morę profitable. "Norman's leaving 
was traumatic for our family," Lueders 
says. "Just knowing he was out there 
mil king the cows was a part of our life." 


Like Strickholm, Ivis Masterson 
farmed Lincoln's rocky soil, and she 
understands why nonę of her five chil¬ 
dren chose to continue the family's 
dairy tradition: "They knew the hard- 
ship of our lives. They knew there was 
little money. Ali five of the lcids have a 
better life than we had." 

Of those five children, however, four 
stayed in Lincoln — an important dy¬ 
namie in a town bonded in part by 
multi-generational families. Ali three 
of Donald and Beverly Brown's sons 
have remained, as has Fletcher and 
Harriette Brown's daughter. 

"Unlike suburbia, where there are 
whole neighborhoods of people the 
same age, there are a lot of different 
generations within each family still 
here in Lincoln," Beverly Brown says. 

At any moment on a Sunday morn- 
ing in church, it is possible for me to 
see a host of Browns: Jim and Judy, as 
they sing in the choir ; Harriette, a dea- 
con, passing the offering piąte among 
the pews; Beverly, tracking down a 
cassette tape of the service so that the 
elderly who can't make it to church 
are able to hear what they missed; and 
hrothers Fletcher and Donald, deep in 
conversation, discussing, perhaps, the 
spring sugar run, before the helis have 
rung and called them to their pews. 

I am always moved when I see the 




Browns together in church — morę 
now than seven years ago, when I 
failed to understand the complex blood 
network that links one of Lincoln^ 
first families. I never went to church 
in Brooklyn, and I started attending in 
Lincoln only when Fletcher Brown 
commented on the fact that my house 
and the church share the same drive- 
way. Noting my proximity to the sanc- 
tuary — 40 yards, closer than the par- 
sonage — Fletcher said in his wry and 
unmistakably understated voice, 
"Don't have much of an excuse not to 
go to church now, do you?" 

Shame first brought me there, but 
fellowship and faith have led me to 
stay. 

• 

The farms may have left Lincoln, 
but the sense of community hasn't. 
There is no ąuestion that the town has 
changed, that the influx of new people 
has transformed a once rural commu¬ 
nity into something vaguely suburban. 
Each weekday morning, a lot of Lin¬ 
coln winds its way down the road that 
milk tankers once took, and I wouldn't 
be surprised to find a stoplight some- 
day where the road to Lincoln meets 
the road to Burlington. 

Clearly the town lost something 
when it lost its farms, but sometimes 
Continued on page 12 
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A Lasting Monument 

The Vermont Historical Society Knows 
Where Youre Corning From 



A rmed with PAPER and pen, he 

is a man with a mission. At precisely 9 
a.m., as the doors of the Vermont Histori- 
,cal Society swing open, he marches 
straight to the library, talces down a hefty volume, 
French-Canadian Families, and settles down to 
plumb the long-ago. 

He is Charles Tinker, of Fletcher, once a farmer, 
now the assistant manager of a hardware storę, and 
he is tracing his ancestry, determining the names 
and vital statistics of his great-great-grandparents to 
find out who they were and, by extension, who he is. 

With some pride, he tells about the ancestor born 
in 1785 in Worthington, Massachusetts, who moved 
to Morrisville as a teenager and became a doctor. 
With a wry smile, he talks about the ancestor who 
killed the son-in-law who had beaten his daughter. 
He says that ancestors on his father's side can be 
traced to almost every town in New England. His 
discoveries fascinate him. His research has taken 15 
years. 

Across the table sits Michel Yiger, Ottawa, On¬ 


tario, who is 
trying to deter- 
mine which of his an¬ 
cestors fought on the Ameri¬ 
can side in the Revolutionary War. "If you live in 
Vermont," he says, "the chances are 10 to one that 
you have relatives in Canada." He adds, "I cali every- 
body 'cousin'." 

Both of these genealogical researchers are histori- 
ans of a new breed. For the discipline of history has 
changed. Not too long ago, history was the study of 
statesmen, and museums hung their somber por- 
traits in ąuiet galleries. Today, it tells us about the 
family next door. In earlier times, history glorified 
heroes who were usually Anglo-Saxon and małe. 
Now it describes the trials and triumphs of ethnic 
groups and how they interact with each other. 

The Vermont Historical Society in Montpelier is 
one of the leading practitioners of this new history. 
Its current exhibit on Vermont inventors and inven- 
tions, for example, tells about tinkering to solve 
practical problems rather than about rare strokes of 


Jonathan Carpenter's diary, 
part of the VHS collection, 
tells ofhis adoentures as a 
Revolutionar\j War soldier 
on the Vermontfrontier 
and ofhis short career 
as a privateer. 
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By Eliot Tozer 
Photographed by Len Mastri 



mont Historical and Antiąuarian Society with a 
mandate to collect documents and artifacts that 
would tell the story of Vermont in the context of the 
country's early national history. And thus began the 
journey of a very serious-minded and crotchety insti- 
tution. 

The first president, Henry Stevens, an antiąuarian 
with an iron backbone, took his own sweet time in 
organizing the new society; he waited two years be- 
fore calling the first meeting. And although Montpe- 
lier was the center of the state's post coach trade and 
the logical site for the society, he decided it should 
be located in his home town, Barnet. Later, in 1860, 
when a committee came to collect the society's ma- 
terials for storage in Montpelier, its new home, 
Stevens stonewalled them for months, and when he 
finally released the materiał, he had the gali to ask 
for $300 in expenses. Two other, later presidents 
would be toppled by pałace revolutions for clutching 
the reins of power too long. 

On the other hand, out of respect for his contribu- 
tions, George F. Houghton was elected president on 
October 19, 1870, although he had died the previous 
September 22. 

The society is a private, educational, non-profit 
Corporation with its own bylaws, but because it was 
chartered by the State, it is governed by Vermont 
statutes. The state's first ex- 
penditure was the sum 
of $30 to fix up three 
rooms for storage in the 
State House. Last year, 
the legislature appropri- 
ated $175,420. 

On January 6, 1857, the 
State House burned, and all 
of the society's collections 
were lost. In 1885, the histori¬ 
cal society moved into a new 
wing of the State House which, 
according to Dorman Kent, vice president, 
looked as though it had been designed "by 
sorne blacksmith." It stayed there for 35 years. 
After several other moves, VHS found its pre- 
sent home in 1971, in the Pavilion Building on 


genius by great men. Very famous Vermont inven- 
tors such as Samuel Morey are included, but so are 
relative unknowns like Montpelier's David Mayo, 
who never received a patent, but whose workshop 
turned out scores of modest inventions, including a 
folding voting booth and improvements for the gate 
of the town poor farm. 

A recent exhibit on World War II focused on the 
home front, on the impact of the global conflict on 
those who stayed in the Green Mountains rather 
than on the Battle of the Bulge or the conference at 
Yalta. The most telling portion of the exhibit was a 
walk-in living room complete with period furniture, 
copies of Life Magazine, Vermont newspapers of the 
1940s, and a console radio playing "Don't Sit Under 
the Apple Tree with Anyone Elsę but Me." For many 
it aroused memories of sad partings and, perhaps, the 
loss of a loved one. To some it gave insight into the 
forces that shaped their parents. 

"When we mount an exhibit," says Michael Sher- 
man, Ph.D., who was appointed VHS director in 
1985, "we think like social historians, not so much 
as political or biographical historians. And we look 
across the whole spectrum of society." 

It was not so when VHS was founded. In 1838, the 
Vermont legislature 
chartered the Ver- 


Tlic Historical Soci- 
ety's photo collectiott 
is well-stocked with 
Yermont itnages. 
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State Street in Montpelier. Ali seemed 
secure until the flood of 1992, in which 
disaster was averted only by the forti- 
tude of librarians and curators in hip 
boots who hand-carried irreplaceable 
documents and items to safety. 

''Life in the mu- _ 

seum can be hec- 
tic," says Jacąue- 
line Calder, cura- 
tor. "You never 
know who might 
walk in. Last year, 
out of a elear blue 
sky, we were given 
a double portrait 
of a couple from 
Craftsbury, the 
Stephenses. It was 
done in the 1830s. 

He was a cabinet- 
maker and we 
have the account 
book which shows 
how many picture 
frames he madę for 
the artist to pay for 
the painting. As it 
turns out, we also 
have a very fine 
secretary-bookcase 
madę by him. ,, 

Out of such arti- 
facts insights are 
madę. 

Sometimes good 
luck goes bad. 

When Sinclair 
Lewis won the No¬ 
bel Prize for Liter¬ 
aturę, he offered 
the medal to the 
Yale University Li- 
brary, but an unap- 
preciative librarian 
said, "Thanks, but 
no thanks." 

Whereupon, John 
Clement, editor of 
the Vermont His- 
torical Society 
Proceedings, asked 
Lewis, a resident 
of Barnard, to do- 
nate it to the soci¬ 
ety. Lewis agreed, 
but with the provi- 
sion that it be a "permanent loan." 


FAIL TO SEE HIH 


W MlilnlB f! 

miBITION 


is a carved powder horn inscribed: 
JONATHAN CARPENTER'S HORN/ 
CAMP AT BARNERD/SEPT. YE 1ST, 
1780. 

Born in Rehoboth, Massachusetts, 
in 1757, Carpenter was a Minuteman 
and privateers- 
man. In 1780, he 
moved to Pomfret 
and served at Fort 
Defiance, Barnard. 
Carpenter's great- 
great-grandson, 
Chester A. Car¬ 
penter, and others 
helped the society 
purchase the horn 
from Christie's. 
The society also 
owns Carpenter's 
diary. 

If the museum 
is the face of VHS, 
the library is its 
soul. It is, of 
course, bulging 
with books and 
manuscripts, but, 
in step with the 
new history, it is 
also heavily 
stocked with vi- 
sual images: pho- 
tos, broadsides, 
maps, architec- 
tural drawings, 
and yideotapes. 

Broadsides, 
blazing announce- 
ments of political 
rallies or seduc- 
tive advertise- 
ments for pług to- 
bacco, may seem 
to be little morę 
than curios, but 
researchers are 
discovering on 
careful examina- 
tion that they re- 
veal much infor- 
mation not avail- 
able in morę tradi- 
tional materials. 

Unfortunately, 
they were not 
printed to last, 



Broadside chronicles the fate of what was 
Vermont's "last panther" for morę than 
100 years: Shot and stuffed, the animal 
was exhibited aronnd the state. 


Later, he patched up his differences 
with Yale and took the medal away 
from the society. The society no longer 
accepts gifts on "permanent loan." 

And then there are the spectacular 
acąuisitions, the most recent of which 


and their paper is often of poor ąuality, 
so staffers and volunteers spend many 
hours cleaning their surfaces, deacidi- 
fying the paper and encasing them in 
Mylar. Finally, the broadsides are 
stored in acid-free file folders in metal 
drawers in an air-conditioned room. 


Last year, Paul A. Carnahan, librar¬ 
ian, purchased a collection of 19th- 
century post cards, not the commer- 
cial Scenic-Lake-Bomoseens, but per- 
sonal cards to be sent to friends, often 
showing a portrait of the sender. To 
see them is to wonder what the sub- 
jects were really like and how they 
lived, to try to connect with the past. 

From July 1991 through June 1992, 
3,809 visitors used the library. In addi- 
tion, Carnahan and assistant librarian 
Karl "Barney" Bloom answered hun- 
dreds of mail and telephone reąuests, 
some of them unusual. For example, 
there was the plea from a man seeking 
an image of a mapie sugarhouse "be- 
side a railroad track." Says Carnahan, 
"We finally figured out that he was a 
model railroad buff who wanted to 
build a sugarhouse for his layout," 
adding dryly, "He was from St. Louis." 

But it is genealogists, amateur and 
Professional, who make the heaviest 
demands on the library Staff. And for 
good reason: the society's collection of 
genealogical materials is the largest in 
the state. What's morę, despite under- 
staffłng resulting from budget cuts, the 
library, in the person of yolunteer 
Bernadettę Harrington, answers 
ąueries by mail. 

Harrington, who is a museum atten- 
dant on weekends, answers about 30 
reąuests per week, sending what infor- 
mation she can find in her allotted 30 
minutes on a printed form. A dedi- 
cated genealogist herself, she says, "I 
hate to return the form without at 
least something helpful." She remem- 
bers once searching 15 sources before 
coming up with "some really good 
stuff." She has traced the direct linę of 
her father's family back six genera- 
tions. That's four "greats." 

Some family histories have already 
been traced and published, and the so¬ 
ciety has a large collection of them, in- 
cluding the collection of genealogies 
owned by the Vermont Society of 
Colonial Dames. The latter includes a 
multi-yolume work, The American 
Genealogical Biographical lndex. 

But as Alice Eichholz, Ph.D., a noted 
Professional genealogist who is a pro- 
fessor at Vermont College, points out, 
"Published genealogies are not enough. 
You must find the original documents 
by seeking out the vital records, the 
census data, the gravestone inscrip- 
tions. For most researchers, that's 
where the fun begins." 

For researchers who draw a blank in 
the published family histories, the so- 
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cięty offers town histories, The Ver- 
mont Historical Gazeteer by Abby 
Maria Hemenway, the vital records of 
many New England towns, transcrip- 
tions of cemetery inscriptions, a regis- 
tration of the graves of military per- 
sonnel, boolcs published by the Society 
of Colonial Dames, the Brigham Index 
of Family Manuscńpts, and the Direc- 
tory of Family Associations. 

Besides the society's holdings, by 
the way, there are three other sources 
in Vermont: the Vermont State 
Archives, Montpelier, which holds 
government materials, perhaps a sig- 
nature of your great-great-grandfather 
on a petition, for example ; Vital 
Records, in the General Services Cen¬ 
ter, Middlesex ; and the Vermont State 
Library, Montpelier, which holds 
newspaper collections and census mi- 
crofilms. 

Asked why people spend years trac- 
ing their ancestry, Dr. Eichholz said 
that sonie seek only to establish a con- 
nection with a single ancestor, rich or 
famous perhaps, but lately people have 
begun to probe morę 
deeply. "When I did my 
family," she says, "I 
discovered that some 
of the patterns that 
have evolved in my life 
occurred over and over 
years ago. It's liberat- 
ing to realize that 
you're not the only one 
in the family who's 
carrying personal bur- 
dens, divorce, for ex- 
ample." 

Knowing where 
you're coming from 
does even morę, she 
went on. "It helps you 
to thinlc critically. You 
come to understand 
other people's points of 
view when you see the 
context in which they 
evolved, and you're 
morę willing to accept 
them. ,/ 


Gcnc.ilogic.jlly 

Speaking 

The Vermont Histor¬ 
ical Society Library 
does not conduct ex- 
tensive genealogical re- 
search. However, it can 
provide information on 
how to begin research- 
ing genealogy in Ver- 
mont. Write to the 
VHS Library, 109 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 
05609-0901. 


The society heard the cali and not only 
gleaned and garnered facts but did, in- 
deed, make them vocal. Today it 
speaks to many audiences 
through several publications. 

Vermont History: The Pro- 
ceedings of the Vermont His- 
toiical Society, which is not 
really the proceedings of the socn 
ety but a scholarly ąuarterly, discusses 
such weighty issues as "The Press and 
the Pulpit: Nativist Voices in Burling¬ 
ton and Middlebury, 1853-1 860." Ver- 
mont History News, published six 
times a year, first appeared in 1949 
with articles in a lighter vein and pho- 
tos old and new. Its arrival signaled 
the end of the philosophy that history 
is the exclusive province of the scholar 
and the socially prominent. 

On occasion, the society publishes 
books, and it offers hundreds by other 
publishers in its annual catalog, on 
subjects as varied as the natural Sci¬ 
ences, cooking, country living, and, of 
course, history. 

In the foreword to In a State of Na¬ 
turę: Readings in Ver- 
mont History, H. 
Nicholas Muller III 
writes: "...the best edu- 
cation brings an indi- 
vidual to self-knowl- 
edge — a sense of him- 
self and his relation to 
his surroundings...[It 
answers] the elemental 
ąueries, 'Where do I 
come from?' 'Who am 
I?' and 'Where am I go- 
ing'?" And those an¬ 
swers "depend on his¬ 
tory." 

VHS director Sher- 
man sees other values 
in coming to know the 
past and understanding 
its influence on the pre- 
sent. "I really do feel," 
he says, "that if you 
have a sense of the his¬ 
tory of a place, you gain 
an appreciation of your- 



The VHS and Then 
Some 



On October 16, 1846, James Davie 
Butler ended a passionate address to 
members of the society with the 
words: "But let us he up and doing, 
each in his own order. Every fact hith- 
erto undetected we can glean and gar- 
ner...may be a monument morę last- 
ing than...corruptihle things, and what 
is morę, vocal with speech that may be 
heard through all space and time." 


self as a part of that place. 

Sherman also believes that a study 
of the past can open our eyes to other 
realities of the present. When he ar- 
rived in the Green Mountain State, he 
learned that Vermonters like to think 
of themselves as true Yanlcees, but his 
reading of history revealed that many 
other groups are represented here: 
French, Italian, Native American, 
African, Asian, and Hispanic. And 


The 

Vermont His¬ 
torical Society is in the Pavilion 
Building at 109 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05609-0901, tel. 
(802) 828-2291. The VHS library 
and museum are open Tuesday- 
Friday 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Satur- 
days 9 a.m.-4 p.m. The museum 
is also open Sundays, noon to 4 
p.m. 

VHS membership includes 
subscriptions to Vermont His¬ 
tory News (six times per year) 
and Vermont History (ąuarterly), 
plus free admission to the VHS 
museum, discounts on gifts and 
books, reduced rates at VHS 
events, and discounts on admis- 
sions to some other Vermont 
museums. Rates: $30 per year, 
$25 for senior citizens. 

Current exhibits at the mu¬ 
seum include: 

Models of Hope: Inventions by 
Vermonters. Through October 
1995. 

All the Precious Past: Trea- 
sures from the Collection. 
Through 1995. 

Naturę as Art: The Vermont 
Drawing Book of Flowers. 
Through December. 

Above: Frontier scont 
Jonathan Carpenter's powder 
bont, complcte with his 
inscription. 


now, completing the circle, they want 
to become true Vermonters. 

"That," says Sherman, "is the major 
contribution of the study of history in 
our time — telling about families and 
neighborhoods and whole towns and 
how they react to each other and to 
world crises. The challenge is to tell 
ahout them through song and story as 
well as documents and artifacts, make 
them understandable to all audi¬ 
ences." G 


Eliot Tozer wrote about Vermont’s love 
for lilacs in our Spring 1994 issuc. 
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I Iow the Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
I las Grown Since the Crisis That Nearly Silenced It 


M ovement I, Andante Cantabile: On a hot, 
muggy summer night, the Burlington water- 
front is crowded with people lying on blankets 
or nestled on beach chairs. Toddlers gambol on 
the lawn, their parents chasing after them. On stage, the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra plays an eclectic group of 
selections: Gershwin and Handel, Porter and Puccini. To 
cap this evening of contrasts, folk singer Jon Gailmor and 
soprano Jane Thorngren sing selections from The Musie 
Man. 

• 

Movement II, Adagio Espressivo: It's snowing hard in 
Montpelier. An audience of Vermonters wearing heavy 
boots and thick sweaters sits at the rumpled desks of the 
State s legislators while an ensemble of nine musicians 
dressed in black plays Handel, Tchaikovsky, Mendelssohn 
and Dvorak under the dome of the State House as part of 
the Farmers' Night series of free concerts. 

• 

Movement III, Allegro eon Spirito: A crisp evening at the 
Flynn Theatre in Burlington. Almost every seat is taken,- 
the audience is hushed as conductor Kate Tamarkin walks 
briskly in and introduces the evening's repertoire: a new 
piece by Donald Grantham called "Fantasy on Mr. Hyde's 
Song," which evokes the mood after a murder, then 
Haydn s Lost" Concerto, and a Schumann symphony. 
"From the ridiculous to the sublime," says Tamarkin. 

• 

This atypical rangę of performances is typical for the 
Yermont Symphony Orchestra. The VSO regularly plays in 
ornate concert halls and simple churches, on rolling mead- 
ows and on mountain tops. It invites accomplished soloists 
and accompanies famous rock groups. Its audience is all of 
Yermont — the smali towns and bigger cities, farmers and 
politicians, school children and corporate sponsors. 

Five years ago, the orchestra played amid controversy 
and dissension. Its musie director was fired and several 
board members resigned in protest. Its audience dwindled 
while a deficit mounted. 

Today, as the orchestra celebrates its 60th anniversary, 
harmony seems to have replaced discord. The VSO has 
been revitalized with a new musie director and generał 
manager and the formation of a statewide chorus, enticing 
a curious puhlic to flock to concerts. 

The orchestra is playing better than it ever has by a 
large margin," said Jim Lowe, the arts reviewer for the 
Barre-Montpelier Times Argus. 


Conductor Kate Tamarkin at BurlingtotTs Flynn Theatre. 
She's a major part of the rebuilding of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra. 


But the finale has yet to be played. Financial difflculties 
plague the VSO, and its success will depend on the success 
of an ambitious fund-raising campaign and its newly re- 
designed season, an expansion of its programs that reaf- 
firms its statewide focus. 

• 

The VSO's mission is rare among the morę than 1,600 
orchestras across the nation. Although most orchestras re- 
side and play in one community, the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra performs all over Vermont. Last season, it put 
on 32 concerts in 19 communities. 

Formed in 1934 by Middlebury College professor Alan 
Carter, the VSO was the first state-supported orchestra in 
the country. The original musicians — barbers, lawyers, 
mail carriers, doctors and farmers — came from all over 
the State to rehearse and perform. In that tradition, the 
YSO celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1984 by bringing 
musie to every town in Vermont — all 251 hamlets and 
cities. 

Carter devoted enormous amounts of money and energy 
to creating the orchestra. But it was the efforts of the sec- 
ond musie director, musical genius Ephrain Guigui, that 
brought the VSO to a level of high professionalism. 

Nevertheless, six years ago, in a controversial decision 
that stunned YermonPs arts community, the VSO's board 
of directors voted against renewing GuiguPs contract be- 
cause of his tempestuous, sometimes difficult personality. 

The termination was handled poorly — Guigui was not 
invited to the board meeting, and learned of the decision 
from a reporter. The firing caused an uproar. 

"It was like a civil war, with bullets flying everywhere," 
said cellist Bonnie Thurber Klimowski. 

Several directors resigned, hired a lawyer and formed a 
"Friends of Guigui" group. Some musicians threatened to 
strike, and major contributors vowed never to give money 
again. The orchestra's manager received death threats on 
her answering machinę. She resigned. So did the assistant 
conductor. And the State legislature questioned whether to 
renew funding. 

Despite political maneuvering, petitions and special 
meetings, Guigui left. Today, he divides his time between 
his home in Burlington, his position as musical director of 
the Panama National Symphony Orchestra, and guest-con- 
ducting work around the U.S. He looks back on the end of 
his term at the VSO as a painful but positive experience. 
"Life is too precious to be angry," he says. 

The VSO's new generał manager, Tom Philion, 42, 
started in 1990, and a search for a new musie director be- 
gan. Born in Burlington, Philion grew up in New York and 
had 18 years of cxperience at symphonies around the coun¬ 
try, several of which were in turmoil when he arrived. 
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Although the VSO's emotional trauma had mostly 
healed when Philion came, the organization was in poor 
financial health. Ticket sales had fallen — out of the 
1,450 seats at the Flynn Theatre, there were only 400 
subscribers. Financial contributions, particularly in 
Bennington County, which had been a bastion of sup- 
port, had fallen precipitously. The deficit, $60,000 when 
Philion arrived, ąuickly grew to $107,000 out of an an- 
nual budget of $760,000. Membership fell statewide. 

To reach a broader audience, Philion started co-pro- 
motions with radio stations WNCS and WIZN. He 
forged a new relationship with WVPR, the state's public 
radio station, which now co-sponsors VSO concerts and 
has pre-concert programs. 

The orchestra has also tried some new things. It 
played with the Moody Blues and commissioned works 
by Vermont composers. It created the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra Chorus, a yolunteer group of 80 
singers run by Robert De Cormier, the former musie 
conductor of the New York Chorał Society. 

But Philion got his best public relations tool in 1991 
when the VSO hired as its musie director Kate 
Tamarkin, one of the few woman conductors in the 
country. 

• 

When Tamarkin conducts, her face morę than her 
body reflects the musie. Her eyebrows go up and down. 
Her mouth opens in a smali "O." A big smile spreads 
across her face when the musie speeds up and gets less 
serious. She bounces on her toes, but gives directions 
with her eyes, glancing at players to give them cues. 
During rehearsals, she often uses adjectives to convey 
the effect she wants: "The brass should be as snarly as 
possible." 

Reserved, neatly tailored, Tamarkin's public image is 
of the consummate professional. In person she is re- 
laxed, soft-spoken, and very friendly. 

"My personality fits the State. I like the people I meet 
here," said Tamarkin, 38. She's a yegetarian and at 


such as Oriental and Klezmer. Like many VSO musi- 
cians, she maintains a permanent address elsewhere — 
in her case, Texas — and lives in an apartment here pe- 
riodically during the concert season. 

Born in California, Tamarkin discovered conducting 
while studying musie at Chapman College, which re- 
ąuired a class in it. "I was horrified with the whole 
idea," she recalls. "The worst part was that they video- 
taped you... You had to wave your arms and look silly. I 
resolved to endure this horrible situation." 

She smiles: "I got up there the first day — and it was 
wonderful. A reyelation." 

Tamarkin was an assistant conductor at the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra when she applied for the VSO po- 
sition. She was acutely aware of the orchestra^ turbu- 
lent past when she started. 

"What I sensed immediately was that when people 
have been through a trauma they are raw," Tamarkin 
said. "But morale was very positive. They had a right to 
be morę unhappy — but they weren't.... First thing I 
did, I thought, we're going to have peace in the valley." 

Her other challenge was attracting concert audiences. 
"The first goal I had was to get people excited about our 
performances, to make the performance exciting and 
salable." She started pre-concert talks on VPR and gave 
public discussions before performances at the Flynn. 
She mixed old elassies with newer pieces, including 
original musie by Vermont composers. 

Tamarkin gets good reviews. "She is an excellent mu- 
sician with excellent interpretive skills," said Lowe. 
"She's pulled off pieces that the orchestra a few years 
ago could not have done. She's not an old, experienced 
conductor, but a young, talented one. In terms of her in- 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra members arrive for a 
performance at the New York World's Fair in 1939. In 
those days the VSO's musicians were talented amateurs 
from arotind the state. Today it is an orchestra of 
professionals. 















terpretations, they are intelligent, maturę and quite 
deep." 

Her style is relaxed and cooperative compared to the 
stereotype of a flamboyant, domineering conductor. 

7/ The result Tm looking for/' she says, "is a perfor¬ 
mance that has a certain spontane- 
ity and security in it — one in which 
the players' energy comes through 
and is not sąuashed. I don't think I 
am autocratic. But I do have ideas 
on things. 

"I get a picture of the mu¬ 
sie the way a painter sees a 
picture in his mind's eye. 

With conductors, it's the mind's 
ear. ...then we go before the orches¬ 
tra and through gestures show how 
it should go." 

Being a woman has both helped 
and hindered her career. "Prejudice 
is very subtle. I've been told: 'I don't 
like women conductors, but I like 
you,' " Tamarkin said. She wel- 
comes the opportunity to be a role 
model. "Girls come up to me and 
say, 'I want to be you when I grow 
up/ " 

Tamarkin's style has mended the 
rifts caused by GuiguPs departure, 
but the scars still show. 

"The turmoil has been put behind 
us and people are able to focus again 
on musie," said Klimowski, the cel- 
list. "But nobody has forgotten." 

• 

Morę than 200 students sit cross- 
legged on the gym floor at Flynn El- 
ementary School in Burlington. The 
Fiddlesticlcs, a string trio from the 
VSO, quiz them after playing a jit- 
tery piece of musie. 

"Pay attention to how this musie 
makes you feel," says violist Hilary 
Hatch, asking what creature the 
piece was named after. The second 
guess is correct — a mosquito. 

The Fiddlesticks visited 35 
schools last year, introducing thou- 
sands of students to classical musie. 

But, like other programs, the VSO's 
educational component has been 
curtailed because of the orchestra's 
deficit. 

"We want to expand, to go into 
morę schools. But we can't do that with this 100-pound 
bag of cement on our backs," Wayne Granąuist, chair- 
man of the VSO board, said of the deficit. "The first 
thing the deficit means is that we can't take risks, like 


playing new pieces of musie or pieces of musie that re- 
quire 75 to 80 players." 

The deficit worries the musicians, too. "We are play¬ 
ing less and the musicians are taking a lot of cuts," said 
Klimowski, "h/s using smaller orchestras. The deficit... 

will affect personnel in a matter of 
time if it doesn't correct itself." 

Painfully aware of its problems, 
the VSO board spent last year in in- 
tense planning meetings, re-evaluat- 
ing its mission, governing structure 
and finances. "They needed sonie 
business assistance to face reality, 
which was that the financial pos¬ 
turę wasn't very good. They were 
limping along, clearly a situation 
that could not continue," said board 
member Richard Chapman. "We've 
been asking: is it possible to get the 
symphony to the position where the 
money matches the artistic desires." 

The resulting plan is ambitious. 
The VSO is in the midst of a 
$150,000 fund-raising campaign. It 
hopes to use that money to inerease 
concert offerings, particularly by 
starting a summer season at a pro- 
posed community arts facility in 
Manchester and doubling the num- 
ber of concerts in Burlington. 

A fali festival featuring musie by 
local composers began this year, 
with performances at smaller halls, 
such as the Barre Opera House and 
the Chandler Musie Hall in Ran- 
dolph. Annual performances for 
children are planned as part of an in- 
creased educational component to 
be called SymphonyKids. 

The VSO also has an agreement 
to manage the new Manchester fa- 
cility and to become a presenter of 
other concerts there. Philion hopes 
to bring in a variety of performers, 
from jazz groups to folk singers. 

"This is a bold experiment," he 
said. "It brings the orchestra to an 
entirely different level in the com¬ 
munity." 

"We've been through some tough 
times, but I like to look at those 
constraints as creative opportunities 
to do neat things," said Philion. 
"Vermont is a unique place. The 
programs we come up with have to be creative to meet 
the challenges." c Cft 


Freelance writer Susan Youngwood lives in Montpelier. 



To Ilear the Musie 

For information on the Vermont 
Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, cali 
(802) 
864-5741 
or 800- 
VSO-9293 
(in-state). 
Among VSO 
events this winter are: 

Works by Respighi, Weber, Tele- 
mann, Haydn — December 2, 8 
p.m., College of St. Joseph, Rut- 
land; December 3, 8 p.m., Flynn 
Theatre, Burlington; December 

4, 4 p.m., Manchester Congre- 
gational Church. 

Waltz Night Benefit, an evening 
of waltzes for dining and danc¬ 
ing, February 4, Sheraton Hotel, 
Burlington. 

Farmers' Night, free performance 
at the State House in Montpe¬ 
lier, February 15, 8 p.m. 

Verdi Reąuiem with the VSO 
Chorus, Robert De Cormier, di- 
rector, March 4, 8 p.m. ; March 

5, 2 p.m., Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. 

Works by Cowell, Mozart, Ravel 
and Mendelssohn — May 12, 8 

p.m., Castleton State College,- 
May 13, 8 p.m., Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. 

Musically Speaking, an informal 
brown-bag lunch series with 
Kate Tamarkin, Tuesdays at 
noon before Flynn Theatre per¬ 
formances: November 29, Feb¬ 
ruary 28, May 9. 
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WlNNER OF THE I 994 RaLPH NaDING I IlLL LlTERARY PrIZE 

Shadbush 


By Alison Freeland 
Illustrated by Jane Clark Brown 


I t seemed to Maddie that it had 
been 2 o'clock for a long time. The 
cloclc above the stove hadn't 
changed sińce she walked into the 
kitchen. "Damn," she said to herself, 
looking at the clock for the third time, 
"the power's out." 

She opened the refrigerator to make 
surę, and the light didn't come on. The 
digital clock on the microwave was 
blank. She began to feel uncomfort- 
able. The big farmhouse was enough of 
a mystery to her when all its parts 
were working. Jim was the one who 
understood it, and he was out of town. 

At least the phone still worked. She 
could cali Rick at the generał storę and 
find out what was going on. Maddie, 
Jim, and their baby, Duncan, were new 
in town, and it seemed as if people 
were watching their progress at the old 
farmhouse. She could picture Rick 
chuckling to himself, "City people, in 
love with Vermont. Just because you 
get a view doesn't mean you get elec- 
tricity with it." 

She dialed the generał storę. 
"Rick's," said the voice at the other 
end. 

"Hi, our power is out and I won- 
dered if it was out in town also." 

"Hello, Maddie," Rick said, and she 
marveled that he would know her 
voice. 

"Checked your fuses, lately?" he 
continued. 

Maddie cursed her ignorance. She 
hadn't, of course, and now she would 
really look like a fool. "Uh, no, I just 
thought..." 

"Weil, don't bother," Rick contin¬ 
ued. "Power's out all over town." 
"Thanks a lot," she said to herself, 


Editor's Notę: As a child, Alison 
Freeland wrote to C.S. Lewis, au- 
thor of The Chronicles of Narnia. 

In a return letter, Lewis urged her 
to write her own stories, and the 
advice stayed with her as an ever- 
present challenge. Last year, Lewis’ 
admonition and the need for holi- 
day money came together when 
she saw a poster announcing the 
Ralph Nading Hill Literary Prize. 
Freeland, who lives with her hus- 
band and two children in the 
Southern Vermont town of New- 
fane, wrote “Shadbush ” in re- 
sponse, and was both pleased and 
stunned when it won the annual 
contest. 

fudges liked the story for its ac- 
curate depiction of the sometimes- 
grim downside of a Vermont Win¬ 
ter _ an d for its understanding of 
a deeper reality beneath the difft- 
culties of short days and deep 
snów. 

Vermont Life annually co-spon- 
sors the Ralph Nading Hill Literary 
Prize in cooperation with Green 
Mountain Power Corp. Manu- 
scripts for the 1995 contest should 
be sent to Stephen C. Terry at 
Green Mountain Power, 25 Green 
Mountain Power Drive, South 
Burlington, VT 05403. Deadline for 
entries is November 25. The win- 
ner receives $1,500. 


and then aloud, "So what's happen¬ 
ing?" Maddie looked out the window 
at the snów piled up against her deck, 
and new snów falling on top of it. "I 
know what's happening," she said to 
herself. 'Tt's going to snów for three 
morę months and Duncan and I will 
die here, but no one will be able to 
make it up the driveway to find us." 

Rick was talking again. "Lady 
smacked into a pole on River Road and 
knocked down the wires. It was that 
Sommers woman from up your way. 
She's okay, but the power lines are a 
mess." 

Maddie could just picture Leslie 
Sommers in her fancy Jeep tearing 
down River Road. Poor Leslie. She 
thought a nice car was all it took to 
conąuer Vermont. 

"Several hours." Rick's voice was 
still going. 

"Several hours, what?" Maddie 
asked. 

"Before your lights come on. By the 
way, some guy was asking for Mapie 
Farm earlier. He wanted to know who 
lived there and how to reach you." 

"Weil, who was it?" Maddie asked. 

"Don't know. Some city-type. He 
went over to Lou's for lunch. Ha! 
Won't get much of a lunch with the 
power out." 

"He'll probably never make it to my 
house either," Maddie replied. "But 
thanks for the info." 

"Bye, Maddie," Rick said. "Don't 
freeze." 

Maddie hung up. The house was 
completely silent. Duncan was still 
napping. Usually there was the hum of 
hot water pushing through the base- 
board heaters, but it wasn't humming 
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now. "We probably will freeze," she 
thought, and went to re-light a fire in 
the woodstove in the living room. 

Fires, for Maddie, symbolized what 
she hated about Vermont winters. It 
was bad enough being isolated in a 
town with dirt roads and no Street 
lights, but having to build fires was 
too much. Jim loved nothing morę 
than playing in the basement, getting a 
fire going in the boiler. Maddie longed 
for a thermostat that would flick on 
the heat without effort. The irony was 
that Jim worked out of town, and Mad¬ 
die was the one who had to play with 
the boiler. 

That thought got her onto a well- 
worn and useless mental track: Why 
buy a house in beautiful Vermont, 
where the economy didn't allow you 
enough money to stay in Vermont? 
Jim was now going for days at a time 
to Hartford, where his brother could 
employ him at a good scalę, and where 
he could stay with his family for free. 

"Take me to the city," Maddie whis- 
pered as Jim drove down the driveway 
one Monday morning. "You stay here 
with a nine-month-old baby, and a 
basement from the dark ages, and hor- 
rible wet wood that doesn't burn, and 
a driveway that disappears under the 
snów." 

But now dusk was gathering, the 
ciocie still said 2 p.m., and there was 
another fire to build. "I hate fires," she 
said to her silent house. "I hate watch- 
ing the little sparlcs die out because we 
have wet wood. And I hate carrying 
the ashes outside. The next person 
who says how wonderful it must be to 
live in Vermont can come get this 
woodstove working." 

Suddenly Maddie heard Duncan 
moving in the next room. Now she 
had a problem, because she needed to 
empty the ashes outside before she 
could build a new fire. However, she 
couldnY leave Duncan alone in the 
house, where he would crawl into 
trouble in less than a minutę. He 
would just have to go with her. 

Ten minutes later, Maddie headed 
for the front door carrying the huge 
metal bucket of ashes in her right 
hand. She was wearing Jim's big down 
coat and thick mittens. She also wore 
Jim's heavy boots, which were closer 
to the door than her own. She had 
slipped Duncan into the new snowsuit 
that was a gift from her mother, eased 
him into the baby backpack, and 
hoisted the pack on her shoulders. 

The falling snów immediately 


melted on Maddie's face, and Duncan 
breathed somewhere behind her left 
ear. Now, where to put the ashes? She 
had heard a story about a woman who 
left hot ashes too close to the house 
and actually bumed a hole in the sili. 
She would be smarter and throw them 
down the embankment a little way 
from the front door. She probably 
should go all the way across the yard 
and scatter them in the bushes that 
were still sticking up above the snów 
linę, but it was too cold. 

Maddie madę her way toward the 
embankment in the frail afternoon 
light that told of coming darkness. She 
lifted her legs high, pulling first one, 
then the other out of the deep snów. 
At the top she leaned forward and 
overturned the bucket so the ashes 


“The next person who says 
how wonderful if must 
be to lirę in Vermont 
can come get i his 
woodstore working. 


could tumbie down the slope. At the 
same moment Duncan lunged in the 
backpack, causing Maddie to fali for¬ 
ward. She tried to get her right foot in 
front of her to stop the fali, but Jim's 
giant boot stuclc in the snów and in- 
stead Maddie lurched forward, throw- 
ing the ash bucket down the side of 
the hill. 

In a second, her foot pulled free of 
the boot, and she pitched onto her 
hands and knees. The motion took 
Duncan completely by surprise, and 
Maddie felt his little body dislodge 
from the backpack and sail over her 
shoulder. There was nothing she could 
do. She tried to grab him from her 
awkward position in the snów, but he 
continued right past her and down the 
embankment after the ashes. 

"Duncan!" she screamed and 
plunged face first on her hands and 
knees to where the baby was now slid- 
ing ahead of her in his slick new suit. 
She reached the bottom just after Dun¬ 
can, and pulled him to her in a fierce 
hug before he could begin to wail. 

Not hearing any sound from him, 
Maddie finally loosened her grip 
enough to look down. She stared into 
her baby's perfectly round blue eyes 
and watched as he pulled back his lit¬ 


tle lips and started to giggle. Maddie's 
fear turned to instant fury. She strug- 
gled up onto her elbows and held Dun¬ 
can close. One of her feet was still in 
its boot; the other in a soaking wet 
sock. The ash bucket lay to one side, 
and what ashes weren't smeared onto 
her clothes were scattered around her. 
While Duncan watched in amazement, 
his mother rolled onto her back, faced 
the sky and the falling snów, and be- 
gan to yell. 

"Vermont!" Maddie shouted with 
what was left of her strength. "I hate 
you! I hate your winters, and your 
jerry-rigged old farmhouses, and your 
impossible roads, and broken power 
lines, and snów drifts above my head, 
and driveways where I always get 
stuck!" 

She lay in the snów with the baby 
backpack jammed beneath her and 
Duncan sitting perfectly still on her 
legs. "And I don't care," she continued 
weakly, "if we have a view, because 
Tm not going to live to see it." And 

then Maddie began to ery. 

• 

Forty minutes later, although the 
kitchen clock insisted it was still 2 
o'clock, Maddie sat in front of the 
woodstove with Duncan at her feet. 
She had regained her composure, and 
was silently rehearsing what she 
would say to Jim when he called. They 
were going to move back to civiliza- 
tion, where there were neighbors, and 
sensible heating systems, and side- 
walks. 

Then, outside in the snów, she heard 
footsteps. "That's it," she thought, 
"no one would come here on a day like 
this unless they were going to kill 
me." She watched as a man crossed 
her deck bent against the snów, and 
knocked on her door. 

"I rnight as well let him in," she 
thought. "I want to face him before I 
die." 

She wrapped one arm around Dun¬ 
can and hoisted him tightly on her hip 
while opening the door to the stranger. 
He looked so tragic, she immediately 
forgot her fear. 

"May I come in?" he asked politely. 
Maddie let him in. He was probably 
in his late 40s, with dark brown hair 
and dark eyes. His pant legs from the 
knees down were wet and clinging 
around his ankles. Most improbably, 
he wore a charcoal gray suit and what 
had once been nice leather shoes. His 
camel coat hung limply to his knees, 
and the closer he got to the woodstove, 
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the morę he began to drip. 

"Is this Mapie Farm, and are you the 
current owner?" he asked somewhat 
officially. 

Maddie nodded, enjoying the sight 
of his bedraggled sophistication. She 
was surę he had never loolced this way 
in his entire life. 

He glanced around the room. 'Tm 
sorry," he said. "I was looking for a 
light, but I lceep forgetting. There's no 
power, is there? Troublesome, I'd say." 
"Heli, I'd say," Maddie replied. 

"Do you mind?" he asked, and care- 
fully put a medium-sized shopping bag 
on the coffee table. 

"I am sorry to barge in on you unex- 
pectedly, but I've only arrived in town 
today and I've been a little incon- 
venienced. I didn't expect a power out- 
age, or a snowstorm for that matter. 
You see, I've been asked to perform a 
service for someone, a favor, I guess 
you could say, and it involves you." 
He appeared to be growing uncomfort- 
able with his message, so Maddie of- 
fered him a chair. 

"I can't sit," he said. "I mean, I 
mustn't. My car is stuck in your drive- 
way, sort of halfway up, and I should 
like to move it back down before it 
gets dark. Anyway, I need to complete 
this business and get on to Boston for 
the night." 

"Business?" Maddie tried to help 
him along. 

"It's my uncle," the man finally 
said. "He used to live here, long ago." 

"And...?" Maddie almost wanted to 
hołd his hand, he loolced so miserable. 
"And he died last weelc." 

"I'm sorry to hear that." 

"It's okay. I mean he was old, and he 
was ready." 

"But what does this have to do with 
me?" 

"We need your permission for some- 
thing." 

"Who's we?" Now she was growing 
impatient. 

"I guess my uncle, and because of 
his will, me." 

"Weil, he's not here," said Maddie 
slowly, "so I guess it's up to you." 

"Weil, he is here in a way," the man 
said, and glanced over at the coffee 
table, where the shopping bag sat, I 
leaving a damp marle on the table sur- 
face. 

Maddie loolced at the bag for a long 
time, and let Duncan slide down her 
hip to the carpeted floor. "What ex- 
actly do you mean?" she asked, feeling 
morę uncomfortable than he loolced. 
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"You're not trying to tell me that that 
is...?" 

"Him," said the stranger with a 
smali nod. 

"Him, how?" she said softly. 

"His ashes," he replied as softly. 
"He wanted his ashes scattered at 
Mapie Farm." 

"I don't think I believe this," Mad- 
die said. 'Tve had the worst day of my 
life. I hate living here, there's no power 
so there's no water because the pump 
won't run, the snów will never stop 
falling, spring is never going to 
come to this part of the world, 
and there's a dead man in my 
house." 

"I knew this was a bad idea," 
the man said. 

Maddie was ąuiet for i 
minutę. "What's his name?" 

"Uncle Garth. Garth Tem- 
pleton. Actually, Garth Tem- 
pleton III." 

Maddie told herself to put a stop to 
this immediately. Instead she said, 
"Why here?" 

"This place meant something spe- 
cial to him. He never returned, but he 
never forgot. He was rather an impor- 
tant man, you lcnow, foreign affairs 
and so forth." 

"Weil, that's good," she said. 'Td 
hate to have an unimportant man on 
my coffee table." Then she regretted 
her remark. "Oh, look," she said, "It's 
nice that Uncle Garth wants to be 
here, but you can imagine this is kind 
of a shock. I've got my own problems. 
And Fm tired of ashes." 

The man looked as though he was 
getting ready to leave, and Maddie re- 
lented. "Okay," she said. "I suppose 
you need my permission to scatter his 
ashes here." The man nodded. "Then 
it's okay with me. Just do it some- 
where where I won't find him." 

"Where would that be?" he asked. 
"Probably across the yard in the 
bushes," she said. "I really can't be- 
lieve we're discussing this. I have no 
idea where the best place is. I can't ex- 
actly let you put him with the ashes 
from the woodstove. It wouldn't seem 
right." 

"I understand," he said. "So across 
the yard it is." 

Maddie looked at the stranger and 
felt a land of affection for him. Then 
she thought about the snów and his 
nice leather shoes. "Is that the only 
outfit you have? You don't have 
boots?" 

'Tm afraid not," he said. "Is it far 


across the yard?" 

"In that outfit? Miles," Maddie an- 
swered. 

He looked a little helpless, like Dun- 
can when he tried to stand but had no 
balance. 

"I suppose I could do it for you. At 
least I have the right 
clothes." 



“/ liereby cornmit 
Garth Templeton III... 
to what? 

To the eartli again, and 
to a place he loved. 


The man looked completely re- 
lieved, and even madę his first move 
to sit down. 

"Would Mr. Templeton mind?" she 
asked. 

"He would be honored," the stranger 
answered. 

"Okay," Maddie said. "Tli scatter 
Uncle Garth, but you've got to watch 
Duncan." 

"That's wonderful," the man said. 
"Talce your time. I mean, don't feel 
you have to rush just for me. I think I 
can remember how to play with a 
baby." 

Maddie took JinTs coat off the hoolc 
and put on her own boots this time. 
She walked over to the coffee table and 
peered into the bag. Ali she saw was a 
rectangular box and an envelope. 
"What do I do?" she asked. 

The man leaned forward and care- 
fully took the box into his lap. It was 
slightly smaller than a shoe box, and 
looked to be madę of plastic. "I think 
you open this end," he said, tugging at 
the box. "And puli it out like this." He 
slid out part of the box like a drawer. 
In it was a plastic bag filled with a 


grayish substance. "You just open the 
plastic bag and scatter." 

"Do you want me to do anything?" 
Maddie asked. "Maybe pray, or say 
good-bye?" 

"I don't think so," he answered. 
"We've done the service, and this is 
just the finał step. Thank you so 
much." 

"You owe me," Maddie said, 
and took the bottom of the box 
from him. She opened the door. 
"Duncan has some toys under the 
table; maybe you can get him in- 
terested." She saw the man bend 
down on his hands and knees and 
puli a toy train from under the 
table. " You're going to do fine, 
stranger," she thought, and went 
outside. 

The cold, the snów and the early 
dusk hit her again, and she stiff- 
ened against it. Again she stepped 
high to elear the snów, and madę 
her way slowly across the yard. 

"You lcnow what, Uncle Garth," she 
said aloud. "YouYe kind of heavy. I 
mean, I thought you'd be lighter than 
this. I don't want to be disrespectful, 
but it is a very strange situation you , ve 
put me in." 

At last she reached the linę of bushes 
that bordered the yard. "If it's all right 
with you," she said to the box in her 
mittened hand, "I think Tli scatter you 
over the bushes. I really don't want to 
wake up tomorrow and see you on the 
yard. I think I'd feel weird. It might be 
better if you sort of vanished." 

Maddie used her teeth to puli off 
one mitten, and her bare hand to undo 
the plastic bag. Then she held the bag 
above the bushes, and slowly turned it 
over. The gray-brown ashes began to 
spili out, and Maddie felt obliged to 
mark the moment. "I hereby cornmit 
Garth Templeton III," she started, "to 
what? To the earth again, and to a 
place he loved." 

Maddie turned and lumbered back 
the way she had come. It was easier 
because she could retrace her own 
footsteps through the snów. When she 
reached her door she could see Duncan 
playing with the stranger's necktie, 
pretending to puli his head down and 
then letting it go. Maddie looked back 
at the bushes, barely outlined in the 
fading light. 

"Uncle Garth?" she almost whis- 
pered. "Why did you love it here?" 

Maddie went on inside. "Everything 
okay?" the man asked. 

"Nothing fancy," she answered. 
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"But it's done." 

"I forgot to give this to you," he said 
and held out the envelope that had 
been in the shopping bag. She put 
down the empty box, toolc off her coat, 
and sat by the woodstove. She could 
barely read the writing in the dim 
light. The envelope was addressed to: 
"Current Resident of Mapie Farm." 

Inside was a typed letter, signed at 
the bottom by hand: 

To whomever, 

By now you will know of my re- 
quest to reside permanently at Mapie 
Farm. Over 40 years ago I lived in the 
old farmhouse with my wife in our ea- 
gerness to find the simple life. Eventu- 
ally we returned to the city and our 
professions, but over the years , the 
time at Mapie Farm has become morę 
and morę precious to me. We learned 
about the natural rhythms of life, and 
some of what it takes to sustain life. 
My wife always said if she could 
make it through a Vermont winter, 
she could do anything. She has been 
buried near our home in Connecticut , 
but I thought she wouldnT mind if I 
returned to Vermont, for the both of 
us. At the Farm , I loved the mapie 
trees , of course, but I also had quite 
an affection for the bushes across the 
yard — shadbushes, I think they were 
called — they bloomed so early in the 
spring. 1 would look at them in the 
snów and know that spring would 
surely come. I trust my request causes 
you no inconvenience. 

Sincerely, 

Garth Templeton III 

Maddie held the letter a long time 
while the stranger held Duncan. 

"I guess I put him in the right place," 
she finally said. 

Suddenly Maddie heard a hum and 
the living room light flickered on. 
"Thank God," said the stranger. "I 
don't know how you country people 
live with the power going off, and 
driveways you get stuck in." 

"I think you learn how to handle 
it," Maddie replied. "I hear that it 
builds character." She realized the fire 
in the woodstove had caught, and was 
burning hot and fuli. "And probably 
self-sufficiency," she added as she 
walked into the kitchen. "I mean, a 
power failure would paralyze a city. 
We just manage it." 

Maddie smiled a little to herself and 
turned on the kitchen light. She looked 
over at the stove and was relieved to 
see it was no longer 2 o'clock. 


We reject the notion that CEO’s only move 
here because of the world-class skiing... 


Northeastern Vertnont is also a world- 
dass place to conduct and grow your 
business. 

With a dedicated and productive 
work force touted by local industries, 
a location that puts national and 
international markets at your doorstep 
and state-of-the-art telecommunica- 
tions, there’s no reason you can t have 
a business in the State ranked the safest, 
and best place to live in the nation! 

And by the way, living in a world-class 
recreation paradise does have its' perks! 

Take your business to new heights in 
St. Johnsbury and Lyndon. Cali us-our 
professionally staffed office is ready to 
answer all your questions. 

St. Johnsbury Economic 
Development Office 


(800) 829-1265 



sK Nor t heastern Yenn ont 

Ci o od for Business. Good for Life. * 
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Vermont Stone Furniture Company 

Vermont Stone Furniture is hand-made in the Champlain Valley oF Vermont. It 
features native hardwoods and stone quarried From the local mountains. We have 
created a linę oF Furniture which we Feel is veiy difFerent and reflects many 
qualities which make Vermont unique. 

We would be happy to sendyou our color brochure. The cost is $5 and will be 
credited towardsyour first order. 

Vermont Stone Furniture Company 
Sawyer Road Whiting, Vermont 05778 • Phone: 802-623-8500 Fax: 802-623-8501 
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Foods 


AU Aboard 

For the Chocolate Tour! 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


E ach time I visit my out-of- 
state family, I go laden with 
food. My stepfather cannot 
face the morning without 
mapie syrup on his pancakes. My sis- 
ter is possibly just as pleased with a 
three-pound błock of Cabot cheddar as 
she is with my presence. I also bring 
coffee, salsa, and fresh bakery bread. 
Recently, I started packing pounds of 
hand-dipped chocolates. My arrival 
has never been so eagerly anticipated. 

The fact is, Vermont is blessed with 
so many world-class chocolate makers 
that it could easily be known as "the 
chocolate State." And the best way to 
learn about Vermont ; s chocolate in- 
dustry is to take a chocolate tour, from 
Brattleboro to Jericho, sampling as you 
go. You will find that one bite confers 
instant knowledge of the joyous wis- 
dom bestowed on those who com- 
mune with caramel pecan turtles, 
melt-in-your-mouth milk chocolate 
coins, and indescribably luxurious 


Clockwise front upper left: Green Moutt- 
tnin Chocolate's truffles, solid chocolate 
Santas front Snowflake Chocolates , att 
assortment of truffles and ntolded 
chocolates front Chantplain Chocolate , 
drawers fuli of Tom & Sally's truffles , 
and a soulful collection front Motlter 
Mi/rick's. The wreath is front Snowflake 
Chocolates , and the rest are assorted 
beauties front all the companies. 


dark chocolate truffles. 

You might begin at Tom and Sally's 
Homemade Chocolates in Brattleboro. 
Stop in at the factory at Harmony 
Place and watch Tom Fegley, in a spot- 
less white chef's uniform, make choco¬ 
lates. If you've phoned in advance and 
are traveling in a group, you can get 
the fuli tour, which covers everything 
about the craft, from tempering choco¬ 
lates to decorating the finished prod- 
uct. 

You'11 leam that Conrad van Houten 
— founder of Hollanda CJ van Houten 
Company, which operates a plant in 
St. Albans — invented the Hrst eąuip- 
ment to press cocoa mass into cocoa 
powder and cocoa butter, giving a 
tremendous boost to the chocolate 
confectionery industry. The St. Albans 
plant, which employs about 110 peo- 
ple, is a major player in the global 
chocolate economy, contributing sig- 
nificantly to the size of the industry in 
Vermont. However, it produces choco¬ 
late products for Wholesale only. There 
are no factory tours. 

A stop at Tom and Sally Fegley's re- 
tail storę in Brattleboro is a must. 
Within its cozy walls is chocolate at 
its luxurious and whimsical best. 

For instance, Chocolate Body Paint 
("great on ice cream, too") has at- 
tracted a lot of attention. So have Tom 
and Sally's Yermont Cow Pies, lumps 


of premium chocolate funneled over 
clusters of nuts. So popular are Cow 
Pies that they are now packaged — 
with silly puns and cartoon drawings 
— for other States. There are Maine 
Moose Pies, New York Buli Chips, 
New Jersey Road Apples, Massachu¬ 
setts Barnyard Biscuits, Rhode Island 
Chicken Chips and Connecticut Horse 
Pate. A sign on the window lceeps 
track of the number of Cow Pies sold, 
a la McDonald's, and the figurę is edg- 
ing toward three-ąuarters of a million. 

My attention, however, never 
strayed much from the immaculate 
case filled with truffles and molded 
chocolates. Tom and Sally take a lot of 
care to find just the right molds for 
their chocolate confections, and the 
combinations are exquisite. A pair of 
chocolate lips contains a coffee cognac 
filling; an artisCs palette is titled 
"Gauguin" and contains a guava pastę. 

One linę of chocolates, "peche 
mignon," or little sins, is molded in 
the shape of a little box tied with a 
bow. Inside each is a vanilla caramel 
fondant. These sinfully rich chocolates 
come in exquisite keepsake boxes. 

After licking your fingers and inhal- 
ing a last heady whiff of chocolate, 
continue the tour: There is morę great- 
ness to witness and taste. Proceed 
northwest to Manchester Center, 
home of Mother Myrick's Confec- 
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Sponsored by National Life of Yermont in support of The Yermont Community Foundation. 


You can help ensure 
Vermont’s futurę by establish- 
ing a charitable fund at 
The Vermont Community 
Foundation. Tbis is a gift 
tbat keeps giving. It grows 
taxTree while providing for 
annual grants to serve your 
charitable interests. 

Your fund will reach into tbe 
lifetimes of our great-great- 
grandchildren and beyond. 

The Vermont Community 
Foundation Makes it Easy 

lnvestment management, 
recordkeeping, tax reporting, 
and a number of other 
services are provided by Tbe 
Vermont Community 
Foundation. It’s like having 
your own private foundation 
— without the administrative 
burdens or big expenses. Help 
to ensure Vermont’s futurę. 
Please cali 802-462-3355. 

• 

TheVermont 
Community Foundation 

Route 30, P.O. Box 30 
Middlebury, V ermont 05753 
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.. .and for 
TURKEY 
LOYERS 


Save $20.00 and treatyour family to a genuine 

ILlRFlX(jTONS 

Vermont Smoked Ham 
—now only $21.95! 

★ ★ ★ 

Order yours now! 

Special Introductory Offer 

Regular price $41.95, now only $21.95 
Limit 2 at this special price. 

^ Expires 1/27/95 ^ 

“You won t find a better-tastin° ham than the 
old-fashioned Corncob Smoked Ham 1 make for 
HarrinstoiTs up here in Vermont. You’11 love it — 
and that s my promise or your money back. 

Yern Richburg. Smokemaster 







Cob Smoked 
Boneless Turkey Breast 

Tender, moist. smoky delicious — and 100% 
white meat with no fillers. Fully cooked 
2 1/2 Ib. Boneless Turkey Breast now only 
$19.95. a $9.00 savings. 



Order both our 


. __Smoked Ham 

and Boneless Turkey Breast 
(shipped to same address) 
i and we’ll include 6 oz. of our 
special Aged Cheddar and 
. 1/2 Ib. Cob Smoked Bacon—free 


IL\Rg!XgTONS 

2977 Main Street, Richmond, VT 05477 
j 121-265 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) $21.95 + S6.95, total $28.90 
□ 206-265 Boneless Turkey Breast (2 1/2 Ibs.) S19.95 +S6.95. total $26.90 
r — 1 123-265 BOTH Ham and Turkey Breast to same address S39.90 + $6.95 
shipping total $46.85 includes FREE Cheddar and Bacon. 


Address . 


Zip 


□ PaymentEnclosed □ Charge my ( )VISA ( ) MC ( ) AMEX 
( ) Diners ( ) Discover (Include card no. and exp. datę. plus your 
name and address if different from shipping address above.) Available m 
Continental US only. Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 

RUSH Orders: (802)434-2012 
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tions. Ron Mancini, a former Insur¬ 
ance salesman, began making fudge in 
a storefront window here in 1977, and 
his enterprise has been growing ever 
sińce. Today Mother Myrick's, located 
on Route 7 A in the heart of Manches¬ 
ter Center and named after a local 
mountain, includes a pastry shop, a 
cappuccino bar, and the candy shop, 
where you can watch 450 pounds of 
raw chocolate transformed into hand- 
made chocolates each day. The store's 
ice cream parlor boasts a spectacularly c 
delicious fudge sauce. 

11's a busy place. If you can puli 
yourself away from the colorful dis- e 
plays of solid chocolate train sets and 
rocking horses, not to mention the 
truffles, the solid chocolate boxes 
filled with candies, the dipped Oreos, j ■ 
and the dozen varieties of fudge, you 
may spot Ron himself, a tali, lean man : 
with a smile and a shirt that reads, d 
"Life is uncertain. Eat dessert first." 

Mancini calls Mother Myrick's an 
adult fantasy storę. He and his wife, 
Jackie Baker, a former school teacher, 
take great pleasure in changing the 
storę with the seasons. "We are deal- 
ing with life's celebrations," explains 
Ron. "Ali of the decorations — we like 
to make magie." I f 

It isn't really magie that makes these 
chocolates memorable. It's the pre- 
mium ingredients — Vermont eggs ; 
and cream, and French and Belgian 
chocolate — that combine to make , 
them so addictively good. As you 
choose among chocolates, caramels 
and crunches, and pecan "Myricles," j 
be surę to sample Mother Myrick's 
best-selling buttercrunch. The melt- 
ingly sweet buttery toffee is dipped in 
rich dark chocolate and then coated 
with roasted cashews and almonds to 
give it the perfect amount of crunch. 

Christmas and New Year's are par- . 
ticularly busy times for the bakery, 
which prepares cakes for shipping as : 
well as for local consumption. Their 
Buche de Noel (Yule Log) is filled with . 
a chocolate ganache center and realis- 
tically decorated with marzipan mush- 
rooms, leaves, and vines. 

A Mother Myrick's 13-inch choco- , 
late Santa filled with jelly beans should 
provide just the right amount of en- t 
ergy for the next leg of the tour, a stop . 
100 miles to the north at the largest of 
the three Stores of the family-run 
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Green Mountain Chocolate Company, 

on Route 100 near Waterbury Center. 

Here you'11 find the exquisite truf- 
fles handcrafted by Swiss-born Albert 
Kumin, a former White House pastry 
chef, and Jeff and Julie Kumin 
Hachmann. Although all the choco- 
lates are madę at the Duxbury Storę 
(on Route 100, south of Waterbury), 
and are also available at the Stowe 
storę, here in Waterbury Center are 
display cases featuring Albert KumiiYs 
confectionery works of art: spun sugar 
and chocolate figurines, baskets and 
vases. There are morę than 150 differ- 
ent kinds of chocolates and there are 
always products to sample. 

You might want to start with a 
"Mountain Bite," a morsel of double 
chocolate cake rolled in chocolate. Or 
— for health reasons, of course — you 
might want to start with fruit, say a gi- 
ant strawberry dipped in dark choco¬ 
late and decorated with white choco¬ 
late. Don't forget the handcrafted truf- 
fles for which the company is best 
known, and the filled chocolates, cook- 
ies, cakes and fudge. There are also 
plenty of sugar-free chocolates and 
candy. 

Although chocolate is your main 
goal, be surę to try some Green Moun¬ 
tain Coffee Roasters coffee while 
you 7 re there, and visit the adjacent 
Cabot cheese storę. You will also pass 
Ben & Jerry's headąuarters, about two 
miles south on Route 100 and well 
worth a stop. Then take Interstate 89 
to Exit 11, and head north on Route 
117 to Route 15, the center of Jericho, 
and Snowflake Chocolates. 

In an old farmhouse this family op- 
eration uses recipes that were devel- 
oped morę than 50 years ago. Look 
into the viewing room and watch as 
white or dark chocolate is poured into 
snowflake molds. Or see how the 
mounds of Snowflake Clusters — 
malted almonds, coconut and choco¬ 
late — are madę. One of my seasonal 
favorites from Snowflake Chocolates 
is Candy Cane Delight — a dark choco¬ 
late candy cane filled with a white 
chocolate and crushed candy cane cen¬ 
ter. 

If you don't mind missing a chance 
to peer into the kitchen, you can visit 
the Snowflake Chocolates storę on 
Williston Road in South Burlington, 
just a quick cross-town hop from the 


VERMONT STORY WORKS ™ PRESENTS 

LET S CO TO THE FARM 

A video you and your children will enjoy again and again 


Ever wonder what farm life is really like? 

Or where milk comes from? Kids from 2-9 will enjoy 
finding out as storyteller Mac Parker works on a 
Vermont family farm for an entire year. See farm 
children helping with chores, riding on tractors, 
and feeding the animals; see mapie syrup being madę. 
fields being plowed, and crops harvested. Watch the 
fun after chores are done! 


VERM0NT 

ST0RY 

wÓrks 


Other titles include "Lefs Build a 
Playhouse” and "Baby Animals. ” 
$19.95, plus $3.50 shipping 
and handling, each. Visa/MC. 
Money back if not delighied. 



To order cali 1-800-206-8383 

or write: Vermom Story Works. Inc.. P.O. Box 2284. Dept. 246. So. Burlington, VT 05407 ’ 

O 1994 Yermont Story Works All Rights Rescned 


Our Children’s Videos are in Vivid Colors... 
Our Promises to Parents are in Black & White. 


VE RMONT STORY WORKS™ ENTERTAINMENT PLEDGE 

Children and those who love them have the right to expect: 

Non-vioIence — Children’s entertainment should not teach or condone violence. 

Education — Children’s hungry minds and natural clii iosity should be nurtured. 

Humor - Children’s entertainment should give them laughter. 

Inspiration — Children’s entertainment should lirę ideas, stimulate activity,and inspire further inauiry 
Kespect — Children s entertainment should respect, not exploit them. 
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STATE 


C R A F T 


CENTER 


FROGHOLLOW 


Th© work of mor© than 
300 of Vermont’$ finest 
crafłspeople is available 
af our 3 locałions 


Robert M. Gasperetti 

FURNITUREMAKERS 



Hand-crafted 
hardwood furniture 
for the discriminating 
home owner or 
collector. 

Select from our portfolio 
or allow us to 
custom-design a piece 
to meet your needs 
and desires. 
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WILL MOSES 



Playing ciack the whip in the ciisp wintei ciii. 

Each Lithograph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd. 

Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 
(Just off Rte. 22) 

Mon.-Fri. 9-4, Sat 10-5, Sun Noon-5 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT ... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

FREE color brochure is available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. (ohnsbury, VT 
Collette's Yield House, Shelburne, VT Hawkins House, Bennington, VT 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT )ay Country Storę, )ay, VT 


These are the finest photographs of hunters 
and the wild and remote places where they 
hunt that I have ever seen. . .. Mr. Miller s 
book is a remarkable artistic achievement as 
well as an important historical document. 

\Ne should treasure it, and him. 

Howard Frank Mosher 

A Vennont native, John Miller records with 
unsentimental honesty the multigenera- 
tional ritual of deer camp. The 60 penetrat- 
ing photographs, Miller’s narrative, and orał 
histories document the complicated richness 
of the hunter’s world: its hardness, its 
camaraderie, its passion and its underlying 
respect for the woods and deer. 

“It is the photographs that tell the story 
best.... The ąuotations spaced throughout 
the book, from farmers and sawmill hands, 
from maintenance workers, retired gamę 
wardens and others, are succinct and 
poetic.”—John Haines, The New York 
Times Book Reińew 

Copublished with the Vermont Folklife Center 
148 pp„ 60 duotone illus. $29-95 


At fine bookstores or toll-free 1.800.356.0343 
55 Hayward Str eet The MIT PreSS Cambridge, MA 02142 
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DEER CAMP 

Last Light in the 
Northeast Kingdom 

photographs and text by John Miller 
edited by Meg Ostrum 
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finał stop on the tour. 

The Champlain Chocolate Com¬ 
pany factory storę at 431 Pine Street in 
Burlington is tiny, but if you can puli 
your eyes away from the boxes and 
boxes of assorted chocolates, the Santa 
Pops, and the decorated truffles, you 
can see into the chocolate factory 
where 35 of Santa's helpers temper, 
dip, mold, and wrap. If some of those 
workers are filling molds with white 
chocolate, chances are they are plan- 
ning to add a rich hazelnut praline. Be 
surę to try a sample before you leave 
the storę. 

Champlain Chocolates is best 
known for its molded chocolates. The 
coin-sized solid chocolate pieces are 
cast in molds that etch a Vermont 
landscape on them. Then each is indi- 
yidually wrapped. 

The man behind the chocolate, 
James Lampman, can often be seen 
strolling through the factory wearing a 
baseball cap and casual clothes. Trim, 
well-tanned, he stops here and there to 
check on ąuality or correct a white- 
clad worker — and to sample. 

There is something for everyone at 
this tiny storę, from foil-wrapped Ver- 
mints that retail for about 15 cents 
each to snowman chocolate pops to 
beautiful wooden gift boxes that are 
decorated with a Peter Perez silkscreen 
of Lakę Champlain and filled with an 
assortment of luxury chocolates. The 
storę also sells factory seconds at a 40 
percent discount. 

"I eat chocolate every day," Lamp¬ 
man says in response to my inevitable 
ąuestion. I wasn't surprised. In fact, 
the chocolate tour had only deepened 
my love for chocolate. 

It's nice to know that there are about 
20 chocolatiers in Vermont. I couldn't 
visit all of them — and many can t 
handle yisitors — but you can look for 
their products at your local candy 
storę. 

• 

For a brochure about Vermont 
chocolate and a complete listing of 
Vermont's premium chocolate mak- 
ers, write to the Vermont Department 
of Agriculture, Food and Markets, 116 
State Street, Drawer 20, Montpelier, 
VT 05602. For information on the 
chocolate makers covered in this story, 
contact: 

Tom & Sally's Homemade Choco- 
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lates, 6 Harmony Place, Brattleboro, 
VT 05301, (800) 827-0800. 

Mother Myrick's Confections, 
Route 7A, P.O. Box 1142, Manchester 
Center, VT 05255, (802) 362-1560. 

Green Mountain Chocolate Com¬ 
pany, Route 100, RD 2, Box 1447, Wa- 
terbury, VT 05676, (802) 244-8356. 

Champlain Chocolate Company, 


431 Pine Street, Burlington, VT 05401, 
(800) 634-8105. 

Snowflake Chocolates, 1174 Willis- 
ton Road, South Burlington, VT 05401, 
(802) 863-8306, or Route 15, Jericho, 
VT 05465, (802) 899-3373 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life '5 food column. 




T here's no ąuestion that one of 
the ultimate chocolate expe- 
riences is biting into a fresh, 
handmade chocolate, but there's a 
lot of virtue in a comforting cup of 
cocoa on a cold day. That steaming 
mug of chocolate-flavored rnilk 
contains plenty of vitamins and cal- 
cium, so no sin is involved, just a 
lot of good old-fashioned flavor. 

Several Vermont companies sell 
premium cocoa blends that make 
supermarket mixes seem ho-hum. 
Consider, for example, the line-up 
of Snowbound Cocoa from Shel- 
burne: white chocolate, chocolate 
raspberry, and Grand Marnier 
chocolate. The attractive tins fea- 
ture a nostalgie silhouette of a 
white-aproned mother serving co¬ 
coa to her children. 

The Vermont connection here is 
morę obvious than it is with the 
luxury truffles. Hot chocolate and 
ski country are synonymous. We 
also have the cream and dried whey 
that enrich these mixes. 

Vermont cocoa makers are all 
chocoholics with a flair for selling. 
They develop the flavors in their 
°wn kitchens, adding a pinch of fla- 
voring here, a dollop of honey there. 
Then they subcontract the actual 
manufacturing of the chocolate 
blend and focus on selling and de- 
veloping new flavors. 

GourmeCs Choice of Bristol has a 
linę of hot chocolate mixes that in- 
cludes vanilla-amaretto, Swiss 
chocolate almond, maple-hazelnut, 
and coconut chocolate. 


Bread and Chocolate in Wells 
River makes chocolate espresso, 
vanilla almond cream, and hazel- 
nut cream. These flavors are all 
madę with nonfat whey (a by-prod- 
uct of cheese manufacturing) and 
can be used to flavor eggnog and 
coffee, as well as make hot cocoa. 
Bread and Chocolate also sells 
great chocolate dessert sauces. 

Country Cow Cocoas, produced 
by the Herb Patch in Middletown 
Springs, come in the most clearly 
rural packages: tins patterned like 
a Holstein. Out of these packages 
come such cocoa blends as 
amaretto, cinnamon, Irish cream, 
mint, and raspberry. The cocoa is 
darlc, European-style, much richer 
than the supermarket brands, and 
not overly sweet. The company 
uses raw sugar and Vermont dairy 
Products in its mixes. 

All of these cocoas are available 
where Vermont products are sold. 

If you can't find them at your local 
specialty food storę, contact the $ 
company directly. 

• 

Bread & Choco- 
late Ltd., 1 Cross 
St., P.O. Box 305, 

Wells River, VT 
05081, (802) 

757-2088 or 
(800) 524-6715. 

Gourmefs Choice, 10 

Orchard Park, Bristol, VT 05443, 
(802) 453-4242. 

The Herb Patch, Pawlet Road, 

P.O. Box 1111, Middletown 
Springs, VT 05757, (802) 235-2466. 

Snowbound Cocoa, P.O. Box 
943, Shelbume, VT 05482, (802) 
985-4129 or (800) 331-7486. 





East Meets West 
in 

New Mexico 


AMERICAN LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 



We are now offering Vermont 
residents our Southwest mirrors in 
different styles, colors and sizes. 


CATALOG $3.00 

Handcrafted Furnishings 
322 N. White Sands Blvd. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 88310 
303-434-3382 
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trom the Garden... 

Seeds & Supplies for the 
New American Kitchen Garden 

FREE 

Catalog 



T, "Cook’s Garden 


The ultimate resource for kitchen gardeners. 
Send for your FREE Spring 1995 catalog today! 

Please Print: HX195 

Name 

Address 


_ Apmt. 


City 

State 


_ Zip 


Ti* Cook's Garden 

PO Box 535 • Londonderry, VT 05148 
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A Community’s Cbristmas Carol 


bel] 


Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



"Community Chństmas Carol" 
players Sam Lloyd, left, 
and Steve Stettler in the annual 
traveling show. 


I magine a cross between a town 
meeting and someone reading you 
a Christmas story on a late-De- 
cember eve, and you have an idea 
of what Weston's "A Community 
Christmas Carol" is like. It's an event 
that manages to be both intimate and 
packed with people. 

And if you live in Weston, they're 
likely to be people you know. It's a 
community show, an hour-long ver- 
sion of Charles Dickens' "A Christ¬ 
mas Carol" that features well-known 


( 

m 

oi 

ve 


w 

w 

n 
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Weston Playhouse actors, local people 
in cameo roles, and a lucky local youth 
as Tiny Tim. 

Best of all, it brings the children of 
Weston and their parents together 
with their neighbors for an evening of 
reading, singing and Christmas re- 
freshments. 

Now in its third year, "A Commu¬ 
nity Christmas Carol," has also be- 
come a touring show. In addition to 
Weston, there were performances last 
year in Grafton and Manchester, and 
this year's performance will go on the 
road, too. In each case, the cast changes 
slightly, with local community leaders 
from each town taking the bit parts. In 
Weston, Lyman Orton, head of the 
Vermont Country Storę, may do a 
cameo; in Grafton, it may be Wmd- 
ham Foundation Director Stephan 
Morse or another community leader. 

Although the Weston Playhouse or- 
ganized the show, Steve Stettler, a pro- 
ducing director of the playhouse, said 
the aim was to create an atmosphere 
different from the usual across-the- 
footlights formality of a theater. 

"We purposefully put it in local 
churches where we could," Stettler 
said. "We wanted to come as close as 
we could to that delightful experience 
of sitting around the fire and having 
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Dad read a story to you. // 

Conseąuently, the event was de- 
signed as a reading. Veteran Weston 
Playhouse actor Sam Lloyd reads the 
part of Scrooge, and other parts are 
portrayed by Weston Playhouse com¬ 
pany members Louise DeCormier, 
Dennis Hagen, Barbara Lloyd, Virginia 
Smith, and Stettler — with impromptu 
help from the audience. 

The actors read the story to the au¬ 
dience in Dickens' own words. To 
help the audience lcnow who's who in 
the fast-changing interplay of charac- 
ters, and to add a bit of Dickensian 
style, actors wear Victorian-era cos- 
tumes, and change hats as they read 
the parts of different characters. 

Christmas caroling and refresh- 
ments follow at the Weston Playhouse 
or another spot at the event's other 
venues. 

"A Community Christmas Carol" 
was immediately popular, and last 
winter the combination of the rela- 
tively snug confines of the Old Parish 
Church and overflow crowds necessi- 
tated a second performance. It's a fes- 
tive occasion that can be enjoyed by 
the entire family, hut people have to 
come early, both to avoid interrupting 
the performance, and to assure them- 
selves a seat. 

Stettler admits the performance 
now feels a bit like a town meeting, as 
well as a family reading, but says that's 
exactly what the event was supposed 
to become. 

"It's a gift from the Playhouse to the 
communities involved," said Stettler. 
"A reminder of all the good things we 
as a community enjoy about coming 
together for the holidays." 



One Team, One Commitment. 


You dont have to be a dairy farmer, own a 
ski shop or write novels to enjoy the comforts 
of small-town living. In fact, if you’ve ever 
visited New England and been tempted to 
stay indefinitely, your dream may be closer 
to reality than you think In the middle of 
everything you think of as dassic New England, 
is the largest, most complex medical facilfty, 
serving as a tertiary care refemal center and 
community heafth center, and staffing 5,000 
of the most talented professionals in heafth 
cane, education and research. 

What we’re talking about is the Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Medical Center, which indudes 
the Dartmouth Medical School, the 429- 
bed Mary Hitchcock Memonal Hospital, 
the multi-specialty Hitchcock Clinic, its sub- 
sidiary clinics and the largest HMO in New 
Hampshire. In its entirety, DHMC provides 
intensely sophisticated treatments for can- 
cer, trauma, heart disease and many other 
speciafties to approximately 896,000 patients 
per year. 


What our Staff finds, is a dynamie environ- 
ment in which to further their careers, and 
maintain a high professional level of clinical 
skills, while improving their quality of living. 
DHMC offers a new facility set on a 225- 
acre tract of woodlands, the most techni- 
cally advanced equipment available, and an 
environment where leaming never ceases. 
A Continuing Medical Education Department 
sponsors numerous lectures each week. 
Every detail has been carefully considered, 
down to our licensed Child Care Center 
which has been designed to resemble a 
quaint schoolhouse. The Upper Valley 
provides the rest with a safe, clean envi- 
ronment and countless cultural and reere- 
ational opportunities. 

You really can have it all at DHMC 

If intenested in opportunities at Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock please cali I -800-JOB-DHMC or 
send a nssume to: Humań Resources, One 
Medical Center Dnve, Lebanon, NH 03756. 
Committed to equal employment opportunity. 



Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center 
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The Weston performance is Decem- 
her 18 at 7 p.m. at the Old Parish 
Church on Route 100. Caroling and re- 
freshments follow at the Weston Play¬ 
house. Performances are free, but do- 
nations are welcomed. 

Other performances (for Informa¬ 
tion, cali (802) 824-8167): 

December 16, Middlebury, 8:00 
p.m., Congregational Church. 

December 17, Rutland, 8:00 p.m. 

December 20, Grafton, 7:30 p.m., 
White Church, caroling to follow. 

December 26, Woodstock Inn, 8 
p.m., $15 admission. For information: 
(802)457-1100. cc* 



Y isil our showroom 6 miles South ol' Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
u:- Sbi,, ,\, P.o. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 .//\„,/ ( m ,N„„ 
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GETBOOKSAND 
MUSIC FAST! 


henyou 
can'ł find 
a book 
locally 

giieusacall. — 

We have been rural New England’s 
classic booksłore sińce 1872... 

□ morę than 150,000 actiye titles 

□ bestsellers, classics, science, 
scholarly, business, medical and 
children's 

□ book special orders welcome 
no extra charge 

□ we giftwrap and ship 

□ vast collection of compact discs and 
tapes (new, classical and folk) 

CALL TOLL-FREE 

From NH cali 1-800-675-3616 
Other States cali 1-800-624-8800 

MEDICAL BOOKS ONLY 

From NH cali 1-800-238-3001 
Other States cali 1-800-428-6818 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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Why Build A House...W)ten Ybu Can Create A Legacy 



Legać# 

TIMBER FRAMES 

CUSTOM DESIGNED, 
ENERGY EFFICIENT 
HOMES OF TODAY... 

Handcrafted in the traditional Mortise 
& Tenon Joinery of our Ancestors. 
Built for the needs of the futurę with 
the knowledge of the past. 

691 County Rd. 70, 
Stillwater, NY 12170 518-279-9108 



Make Your 
House 
Your 
Home 


lntensive Courses for the Layperson and Professional in 
Home Design/Build, Renovation, Sustainable Design, 
Timber frame, Landscape, Cabinetry, Metal work, & morę. 


YESTERMORROW 

DESIGN/BUILD SCHOOL 
Cali or Wrile tor 1995-1996 Brochure availabte in February 
RR1 Box 97-5 Warren, VT 05674 (802) 496-5545 
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H Want to move to 

Yermont permanently? 


Sticks is a bimonthly newsletter that tells you 
how to move from the city to the country and start 
living the kind of life you crave. 

Sticks will tell you how to start a business or find 
a job, what to expect from the country, and how to 
ease your urban exit. Sticks also features stories 
about people who have madę the move. along with 
profiles of specific towns—including Woodstock. 
Vermont. Each issue is packed with stories and 
tips designed to have you living in the country 
within a year. One year is only $36 with a money- 
back guarantee. 

Send your name, address and check or money order to: 
Sticks*RR 1 Box 1234. Dept. VW Grafion. NH*03240 

Haven’t you waited long enough? 
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Christmas 
Vays ^ Trees 

i 1 

V* 

& i 


sO- Choose & Cut 

o 

Enioy a fresh. real Vermont 
Christmas balsam or pine 
\ and experience the pastorał 
n' beauty of our winter farm. 
—p. Memories are built on our 
rJ ' experiences. Build one for 
yourself this Christmas at 
,Y our hill farm in Vermont. 

„Nt Open weekends 

^ Thanksgiving til Christmas. 


802-463-2205 

Rockingham, VT • 1-91 North to Exit 6. South on Rt. 5.Follow signs to Farm. 
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A11MFJ\0 

COFFEE 

HOASTEttS 

LTD 


Discover 


small-batch 

1 

AA 

roasted quality 

W 

We use only 

X 

the finest beans 


from around the 

■ 

world. and roast 


and ship daily. 


*8* 

Cali today 



for your FREE 
catalog. 

k.— J 



1-800-ARMENIO-1 

1 

(1 800-276-3661) 
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LINCOLN 

Continued from page 41 

Tm not surę it lost anything morę sub- 
stantial than cows. That sounds glib, 
but it may also be true. If I had worried 
once for Lincoln^ soul, those concems 
were eased at the funeral service one 
May for Tari Shattuck, a 41-year-old 
neighbor who died of leukemia. Shat- 
tuck was born in Paris and raised in 
Texas. She arrived in Lincoln in 1972, 
a Democrat in a Republican hill town. 
Fred Thompson was among the men 
and women who spoke at her service 
— a service at which every seat was 
filled and some mourners had to view 
the eulogy on video monitors set up in 
the Sunday school classrooms. 

Thompson^ Lincoln roots datę back 
to the 19th century. He is a conserva- 
tive Yankee, tough at town meetings, 
skeptical of most budget initiatives. 
He served with Shattuck on the town 
planning commission in the early 
1980s, a fact I never lcnew until he be- 
gan to spealc at the front of the church 
on the day of her funeral. 

"If any of you want to know how 
much Tari Shattuck loved this town, 
how much she cared for all of you, go 
to the town clerk's office and take a 
look at the town plan she wrote," 
Thompson said, and then his voice 
broke abruptly. He might have planned 
to say morę, but if he did he changed 
his mind, and he started back to his 
seat. "A flaming liberał!" he said, 
shaking his head in mock disgust, and 
I saw some of her family smile through 
their tears. 

I had found a seat in the choir loft 
before the service, so I had the oppor- 
tunity to see a lot of faces that after- 
noon: Aging hippies with beards and 
bad neckties, some of the women in 
peasant skirts; elderly farmers wiping 
their eyeglasses; teachers from the lo- 
cal school; selectmen past and present; 
choir members sitting for once in the 
pews. I saw Goodyears and Nortons 
and Browns. I saw three generations of 
families scattered across the church 
I like wildflower seeds. 

I saw morę of the town together 
than I've seen even at town meeting. I 
' saw Lincoln, once again, looking out 
for its own. ^ 

Chris Bohjalian’s new novel. Water 
Witches, will be published this spring. A 
version of this article appeared originally 
in the Boston Globe Magazine. 
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Vermont 
Mail Order Gifts 


^ and Specialty Foods 


A Selection of 
Made-In-Vermont 
Products and Foods 


Spcdal Adyertising Section 
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| <5njoy Linzer tortes, 
Hollanders ( and 
Chocolate Walnut 
tortes trom 
Dunham Hill 
Bakery's collection 
of incredible 
desserts, holiday 
specialties and gift 
packs! We bakę to 
J8 order using only the 
f freshest ingredients. 
Gift wrapping and 
double boxing 
ensure your gift is 
delicious and 
beautiful. 


DUNHAM HILL BAKERY 

61 Central Street, Woodstock, Vt. 05091 
(802) 457-3121 • (800) 218-3121 
Visa, MC, Am Exp 


24" 

Vermont 

Balsam 

Wreath* 

$24.95 


Vermont 

Gourmet 

Products 

Basket* 



*Add Shipping 
and Handling 



YERMONT FTDRA T 

Order 24 Hours 1-800-883-5675 

Prompt UPS Delivery • Ali Major Credit Cards Accepted 

18 Pkarl Street • Burlington , Yermont 05401 
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A Yermont Journey on Yideo 


Here’s the perfect gift lor lovers of Vermont. Our video, 
VERMONT, A GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY, takes a 
trip through time and seasons. Discover the story of Vermont, 
with legends of the Revolutionary War, the Morgan Horse 
and the Railroads. and stops at historie sites and museums 
from the Bennington Monument to the Ethan Allen Home- 
stead. This video of Vemiont memories takes a sleigh ride, 
goes sugaring, rides through a covered bridge and morę—all 
surrounded by the beautiful green mountains. 1 Hour. 


\ 


rroouctions 

OF YERMONT 


VISA/MC/Check/Money Order 

$19.95 + $3.50 S&H 

(VT res. add sales tax) 

P.O. Box 929-C, Williston. VT 05495 

802-658-6554 
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Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup • Candy 


CREA TE YOUR OWN GIFTPACK 

Choose among our many delicious mapie products 
and give a taste of Yermont this holiday season. 


THE GIFT EYERYONE LOYES TO GET I 


Cali or write for FREE brochure 1-800-845-2733 
In Vt. cali 802-744-2733 Fax 802-744-MAPL 

Visa/MC accepted. We ship anywhere. 


COUTURE S MAPLE SHOP RR 1 Box 147 Westfield VT 05874 • LOCATED ON ROUTE100 
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Maueable Feasts 


Beautiful baskets, bowls and 
boardsfilled with Yermonfs 
finest foods, gifts & gadgets. 


Hearthside Cheeseboard, Cafe and Biscotti, Soup’s On Stockpot, 
Country Inn Breakfast, Made-in-the-Shade Pienie, 
Southwest Sizzler, or create your own. Artfully wrapped and 
shipped to your friends, family and business associates. 

The Main Course 1.800.773.0753 
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The Pastorał Cow Lamp 

Sculpted by Brookfield, VT arrist Jacques 
Schickel, cast in bronie and finished in an 
elegant antiąue green patina. This heirloom- 
quality lamp would be a tasteful addition 
to home or ofifice. 

Madę entirely in Vermont. 

Lamp w/o shade $130.00 

Lamp w/shade $155.00 

VT Residents please add 5% sales tax. 

Check or money order. 

Shipping and handling included. 

WILSON BRONZE 

P O. BOX 195 • DEPOT SQUARE 
BARRE, VERMONT 05641-0195 

FAX 802-476-0657 
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Yermont Oatmeal to Warm Your Chilly Days 


Erie & Andy’s Premium Rolled Oats: 

organically grown in Vermont’s 
Green Mountains. Thick rolling and 
light toasting at our mili in Cabot, 
Vt. make Erie & Andy’s chewy & 
flavorful - the way oatmeal used to 
be. Packed in a resealable bag inside a 
handsome muślin grain sack with a 
handy drawstring, kids (of all ages) 
use the empty sacks for treasures or 
whatever. Order a 28oz. bag for 
$8.95 (S/H included) from Cold 
Hollow, Waterbury, Vt. 
1-800-327-7537, Item # EAO30. 




THE VERMONTCEREALCOMPANY 
^ CABOT, YERMONT 05647 ^ 
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Country Casuals 

RFD #3 Box 132, Cambridgeport 
Chester. VT 05143 
(802) 869-2360 

Country 

Casuals 

Handknit Wool Sweaters 

♦ wool grown & spun in Vermont ♦ 

♦ all sweaters handknit by Mary Guild ♦ 
4 classic & traditional designs 4 
4 all sizes & colors 4 
4 custom orders 4 

Cali or write 
for a free brochure. 
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CALL FOR A BROCHURE OR 
HAVE CABOT DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 


1 * 800 » 639»3198 

ASK FOR CONNIE 
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Hear Vermont stories in your home or car 

Hear how the horseless carriage was really irwented! Laugh at 
Worthless, the guard dog who didrft, at Bucky Grimm and the 
baked beans, and other outrageous yarns 
about Vermonters you've never 
heard of. This is a one- 
hour cassette recorded 
live in performance in September 1994 



by Tom Weakley, Vermont's award-winning storyteller. 
To order: ask for "Worthless". Send $10.95 each, ppd. 
(Yermonters add .50 ea. tax.) 


Highland Publications Dept. W 
RFD 1 Box 1160, Arlington, VT 05250 


VERMONT’S 



Most Complctc Book of 
Bcd & Brcakfasts 


VTs Most Complete Book of 
Bed & Breakfasts 

“How Beautiful it is to do„ 
nothing and rest afterwards” 

Come enjoy the B&B way of life with 

★ Morę thaii 365 B&Bs with phone 
numbers and towns listed in index. 

★ 2 reference maps & 2 indexes. 

★ Easy-to-use amenities symbol guide. 

Read Communications 
48 Central Ave. 

S. Burlington, VT 05403 
(802) 865-9822 $2. 


$ 7.95 

plus 
00 S&H 
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Sugarbush Farm 
Vermont Sampler 

A gift box of Vermont 
goodies: Two 8oz. waxed 
cheeses: Hickory and Mapie 
Naturally Smoked Sharp 
Cheddar aged at least 2 
years, half pint Pure Vermont 
Mapie Syrup, and 1 l/2oz. 
Pure Mapie Candy. 

$18.00 

plus $4.25 shipplng. 




Please specify shipment at once or Holiday 
Delivery, & how you would like the gift card 
signed. Visa, MasterCard, AmerEx. 

Cali toll free 1 (800) 281-1757 
to order or request a free brochure 
Sugarbush Farm • RR1 Box 568 VLF 
Woodstock Vt. 05091 
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PEDSONALIZED YEDMONT ORNAMENTU 



friends and family will 
love to be remembered this 
year with their own personalized 
omaments from Vermont. Each 
handerafted, handpainted 
ornament is highlighted by your 
special words and datę. 
Whimsical star snowman, folk 
art country cow, and snów 
shovel measure 4 1 /4". 



$6.95 each. 

Save when you buy two or morę - $6.50 each 

To order cali 1-800-245-5252 

24 hour shipping • Mail order catalog available. 


The Christmas Barn 
Poute 9 West 
Wilraington, VT 05363 
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To introduce you to our 
whimsical linę of "mice" 
products (cards, clothing, 
mats, magnets, stickers 
and morę!) we'd like to 
send you 8 of our most 
popular notecards (a $5.50 
value!) and our fuli color 
1994 Gift Catalog (burst- 
ing with special offers.) 
Please enclose $1.95 for 
postage and handling. 

New customers only. 

Limit 1 per customer. 
House-Mouse Designs 
P.O. Box 48R 
Williston, VT 05495-0048 
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Fresh, handmade, just before delivery! 
For a FREE catalog cali 1-800-634-8105 


Burlington 


Lakę Ckamplain 


CHOCOLATES 


Vermont 

05401 
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100% Vermont 
Products 
in gift bo\es, 
baskets, 
or crates. 


Ali occasions • Custoin 




forfree brochure: 

Green Mounkun Gift Baskets 

Hewitt Rd • Bristol, VT 05443 

( 802 ) 453-5039 
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Vermont’s Historie 

TAFTSYILLE COUNTRY 


STORĘ 


State Historie Landmark 


“lf it’s not madę in Vermont, we don f t carry it.” 

An authencic Country Storę serving locals and visitors for over 150 years. 
Purveyors of Vermont’s finest Cheeses, local Mapie Syrup, and Specialty Foods. 


From our Catalogue: 

• The Green Mountain Knapsack $29.75 

(Gift Basket add $5.00) Pint Tin pure 
Vermont Local Mapie Syrup • 8oz. Waxed 
Bar Cabot Private Stock Extra Sharp 
Cheddar Cheese • 9oz. Jar Raspberry/ 
Apple Preserves from Vermont Jam Co. 

• 4oz. Box pure Mapie Candy miniatures 
from Toot HIII Farm 


• The Party Wheel Three pound, 4 flavor 
Cheese Wheel from Grafton Village 
Cheese Co. (12oz. each of Extra Sharp, 
Sharp, Diii, and Sagę Cheddar Cheese) 

$31.50 


• Collector’s Syrup One Liter Glass Bottle of 
Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup from 
Highland Sugarworks. $24.50 


• Vermont Folk Art T-Shirts by Vermont’s 
renowned artist Warren Kimble, from 
Vermont Cotton Co. Sizes M,L,XL. Cow or 
American Flag. Short Sleeve Crew $26.75, 
Long Sleeve Heavyweight 

Mock Turtle $42.50. 

* AU prices include shipping 



FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 


Route 4 Taftsville, Vt 05073 
Phone: (800) 854-0013 
(802) 457-1135 

We accept Personal Checks; VISA, 
M/C, DISCOVER welcome 
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VERIVIONT>S 
OWIM AWARD- 
WINNINC IVIOVIE 
NOW ON VI DE O 


Distinctive Gift 
Package Includes 

Where the Rivers Flow 
North video; “Behind the 
Scenes” documentary; 
Rivers T-Shirt; and 
Commemorative Playbill. 

$92.95 ppd. 

($129.90 if sold separately) 

Cali 1-800-859-7045 

VISA, MC, AMEX or check 


Where 

THE 

Rivers Flpw 
NORTH 


A VERMONT 
FRONT1ER FILM... 
AN AMERICAN 
LOVESTORY 


TANTO O CARDINAL 
MICHAEL f- FOX & 
TREAT WILLIAMS 


Video shipping datę: 
October 19,1994 


‘‘B REATHTAKINGLY BEAUTIFUŁ’ 

Bob Mondello, National Public Radio 
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VERMONT FOLK ART 
ADYENT TREE 


Completely hand crafted from wood, this 
Advcnt Tree will become a lamily heirloom. 
Draw an ornament from the red velvet sack 
and place it on the tree each day in December 
preceding Christmas. A unique wedding or 
Christmas present. 10 1/2 inches tali. 
$68.00 includes shipping. 



KR 2 Box 2715 Vergennes, N ermont 05491 
802-877-2747(Iii V|.) 800-34< RAKI 
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RFD #2 Box 149 
St Johnsbury, Vt. 05819 ■ 802-748-2318 

Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Vt. Seal of Quallty 
Certified Organie 
1/2 pints to gallons 

Free Brochure 
1 - 800 - 748-0892 
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The Aroma of Fresh Buttercrunch Candy 

Greets You. The buttery center, dipped in 
creamy chocolate, cashews and almonds 
melts in your mouth. Our one pound toiled 
gift box is the most memorable Vermont 
confection for personal and business giving. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

To order cali: (802) 362-1560 
No. BC-4. Buttercrunch Gift Box. 

$19.95 each. Includes shipping. 

Mother Myricks Confectionery 
Box 1142, Main Street 
Manchester Center, Yermont 05255 


CALL TODAY FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-455-3399 

or use the order form opposite page 73. 


VermontLife 


6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 


Just Published! 

Green Mountain Ghosts, 

Ghouls & Unsolved Mysteries 

Vermont’s best-known writer 
of horror stories is also an 
avid collector of ghostly tales 
and of unexplained phenom- 
ena around the State. Let him 
introduce you to such spooky 
characters and places as “Old 
Slipperyskin” (Vermont’s an- 
swer to Bigfoot); the Eddy 
Brothers, 19th Century spiri- 
tualists whose home was 
dubbed “the spirit Capital of 
the Universe;” and the Ben- 
nington Triangle, an area 
you’d best not wander into 
unaware. Paperback, 6x9, 
240 pages. GGM059 $12.95 
+ $4.50 postage & handling. 


osephA. Citro 


A. HAND TWISTED 

(gjraJMgIJ) STUFFED WITH GOOD FOOD 

Our soft pretzels are stuffed with sweet 
and savory fillings like Pesto, Herb 
^ Cheese and Apple Cinnamon. 

We use only the finest ingredients, 
nothing artificial. For morę information 
or to order, cali us anytime. 

Vermont Pretzel Company 
Saxtons River, Vermont 
802-869-2837 
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PRETZEL 



_l.nter the enchanting world of a 
Vermont dairy farm on a long 
summer day. Be enthralled by all 
its wonder from noisy tractors and 
dump trucks to newborn calves. 




order send $19.95 phis $3.50 shipping a«d 
RRl, Box 245 E. Hardwick, Y 1 *** 
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V I L L A G E WARMTH 

By Watercolor Artist Loren Blackburn 


The next best thing to being there, is having memories of all the warmth and 


laughter shared during 
family gatherings 
at day’s end. 

Edition of 450 S/N Prints. 
Image size 23 1/2" x 16" 
Unframed $ 95.00 
Framed $ 230.00 
NY residents add 7% 

The Blackburn Gallery 
261 Bay Rd Queensbury 
NY 12804 
1-800-734-5926 
MC/Visa 
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Subscribe to a new magazine 
designed to help you appreciate 
Vermont's greatest asset — her forests! 

Vermont Woodlands Magazine 

Explore Vermont's woodlands with seasoned 
naturalists. A new quarterly magazine for land- 
owners, loggers, foresters — and anyone who 
simply loves the woods and wants to know morę 
about them. 

• Woodland Wildlife • Woodlot Management 

• Logging Lorę • Forest Ecology 

• Natural History • Mapie Sugaring 


Subscribe today! Four issues for $18. For subscriptions or information, 
telephone (802) 439-6292, or write: 

Yermont Woodlands Magazine, PO Box 471, Corinth, Vt. 05039 
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Ski Jackets > Stretch Pants > Turtlenecks > 


DOWN 

the 

YALLEY 


Name Brands 
For Less! 
Save 25%-65% 



Lycra Reinforced 

COLLAR & CL/FFS 


duofoid juii cut Turtlenecksso/50~pói y , C on<m 

MEN’S black, navy, white, sizes smali - ex. large 

cnmson, hunter green <£/%/% nn 

WOMEN’S black, white, navy, 2 

plum, rosę, seaglass green postage paid 


Men’s & Women’s Gortex®S/r/ Mittens or Gloves 

Reinforced leather palm & thumb. Sizes smali - ex. large. 

Microsoft waterproof, breathable shell. (b ^ (^Q 

Warm fiberfill insulation. Guaranteed 4 )^^ / • 

to keep you dry! Black only. postage paid 


W. Main St., Wilmington, VT 05363 • Rt. 100, W. Dover, VT 05356 

802 - 464-2211 


> Bibs > Silk U nderwear > One & Two Piece Suits 
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1 ounce linę silver 
$29.95 
Antiqued Bronze 
$9.95 

Add $3 shipping per order. 
VT residents add 5% tax. 

yrnsmi 

Y1SA/MC 1-800-375-3943 24 hr FAX 1 -802-649-3348 


V E R M O N T II 


COMMEMORATIVE 
RAILROADING 
MEDALS 




Encircling the globe between th 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn ar 
the world’s lushest coffee growini 
regions. We travel to these place: 
and select the finest smali estat 
grown beans, send them back t< 
the Champlain Valley in Vermonl 
and custom roast smali (10-20lb. 
batches on an “as needed” basis. 

Cali today to receive your FREE 
Speeder & Earl’s Coffee Selection 
Guide—your passportto... 
“An Adventure in Every Cup" 

1 - 800 - 849-6041 

Burlington, Vermont 
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Tired of Wet Gloves and Mittens? 


AU products madę in New England with 
finished and unassembled. Send check or 


Our handy glove and mitten 
drying rack wiU do the trick. 
Hang over your radiator or 
wood stove and your gloves 
and mittens will be dry in th< 
morning! A bargain at $15.0' 
for a ten peg rack and $ 12.0C 
for a 6 peg rack. Also availabl 
are 6 peg coat and mug racks 
for $10.00. Please add $4.95 
shipping and handling per 
item. Mass. residents include 
5% sales tax. 

New England hardwoods. Shipped un 
money order to: 


A 


Kingdom Products, Co., PQ Box 41, Dedham, MA 02027-004 
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rmon 


>. Box 113, N. Ferrisburgh. VT 05473 
1 Free 1-800-457-5553 Visa/MC 


SEND A VERMONT 
BREAKFAST 

An old fashioned Vemiont 
breakfast. Taste tantalizing 
Mapie Syrup over a stack of 
buttermilk pancakes. 
Accompany with clover 
honey and homemade con- 
serves. Vermont's finest! 
$29.95 plus $5.00 S&H. Add 
to this over 1 lb. of Canadian 
Bacon and wholegrain bran 
muffins for $38.95 
plus $6.50 S&H. 
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WHAT’S NEWEST IN VERMONT? 

THE VERMONT TARTAN 

This beautiful plaid captures 
Vermont’s seasons—the 
greens of spring and 
summer, red and 
gold of autumn, 
with a touch of 
white for 
winter. 


100% 
lightweight 
wool tie 
madę in Scotland. 

00 postage paid 
Visa, MC, or check 
exclusively from 


Fine woolens 


OCIfllOH 
DE5IQM 
CENTRE 

P.O. Box 114, West Main Street 
Wilmington, VT 05363 
(802) 464-2780 

sińce 1968. Brochure on reguest. 
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offers the finest 
balsam ^ 
wreaths. Jtii 


Northe; 
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Mapie Roasted 
and Smoked Nuts 

Samplers, Gift and 
Corporate Packages 

New this year: 
Chipotle Pecans! 

Free Catalog 
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COLD HOLLOW CIDER MLLL 

offers a comucopia ofVermonfs 
finest specialty foods. Pure 
Mapie Syrup, Pure Cider Jelly. 
mustards, smoked meats, salsa, 
cheddar cheese, Mclntosh 
Apples, and other uniąue 
products are available through 
our Nation-wlde mail order 
sendce. For a copy of our free 
catalog, write or cali: 

COLD HOLLOW CIDER MILL 
Route 100, PO Box 430 
Waterbury Center, VT 05677 
800-3-APPLES or 802-244-8771 


1 994 MAIL ORDKR CATALOG 


Cold Hollow Cider Mili 

20Years 
ofTradition 
sińce 1974 


VERM0NT’S .OLDEST 
NURSERY 


mont s 


Kingdom 
our 
will 

look and scent 
ofVermont toyour 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24" 
and is tastefully decorated 
with pine cones, berries and 
a red velvet bow. We will 
gladly enclose a gift card. 




$ 22 . 98 * 


V/MC 

or personal check 

*Please add $4.50 per wreath to 
cover shipping and handling. 
Wreaths shipped to VT please 
include5% sales tax. 


mi 


ii* 


HORSFORD 

Gardens& Nursery 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order bv phone cali: 

802 - 425-2811 

or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 
2058 North Greenbush Road 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 

Fax orders cali: 802-425-2797 


Let the Vermont Department of Agriculture 

answer any ąuestions you may have about foods 
grown or manufactured in Vermont. The Depart¬ 
ment has a wide variety of brochures and pam- 
phlets to help you find everything from mapie 
syrup to pickled fiddleheads. Telephone 802-828- 
2416 or Fax 802-828-2361. 
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LAOGMING MCHJNTAfN FARM 


YERMONT GIFT BASKETS 


Gourmet Products from Vermont 
make perfect gifts. We offer a 
selection of the finest Vermont 
specialties carefully packed in 
beautifully trimmed gift baskets. 


SHARE THE WHOLESOME GOODNESS OF THE FINEST OUALITY 
VERMONT GOURMET PRODUCTS 
Free Brochure 

LAOGHING MOONTAIN FARM 

RR#2 Box 162 • East Wallingford Vt. 05742 

1-800-396-6233 
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100% Cotton Table Linens 

:k & white cows woven inło o damask check 
fabric - not printed. Will keep its colorful good looks 
through long wear and washings. 

Madę in England, finished in U.S.A. 

52 x52 Sq. $26.00 
52"x70‘ Oblong $30.00 
52"x90' Oblong $38.00 
Sef of four Napkins 17 x17 ' $14.00 
' ron (pockets with adjusfable strap) $ 
specify “cows” pattern when ordering 
Send check or money order to: 
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REMEMBER, Vermont 
Life calendars make great 
business gifts. 

Substantial Discounts are 
available for bulk orders. 
Cali Fred Sullivan at 
(800) 455-3399. 


Three Gifts that sag VERMONT 

... AU Year Long 


Who would you like to 
share Vermont with? 

Make an instant hit with 
your friends and relatives by 
giving them one — or all — 
of these three great Vermont 
Life calendars. Each one is 
designed to bring the beauty 
of Vermont into busy lives. 
Choose the Yermont Life 
Wall Calendar with its 
large, colorful Vermont 
scenes, our Engagement 
Book with its new, larger 
photos, or the handy purse- 
sized Pocket Calendar. 
Each will remind you of the 
rural beauty of the Green 
Mountains as you keep track 
of dates and appointments, 
week-by-week. 


UUIU' 


24 "Si, < 


1995 Vermont Life Engagement Calendar 
5% x 8/4 $8.95 EB5011 


1995 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 
3 7 A x 6 X A $5.95 PC5035 

1995 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 
10/6 x 8 $7.95 WC5010 

Cali Toll FREE 

S 1-800-455-3399 

Or use the handy order form opposite page 73. 
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Yermont Homes 


“The Heart and Soul of Yermont.” 



SUGARBUSH and the MAD RIYER YALLEY 


SNÓW CREEK The ideał location for 
skiing convenience. Ski-on to the Sug- 
arbush ski slopes, only a five minutę 
drive to cross country skiing, and 
restaurants. Spacious fumished two 
bedroom condominium apartments 
available from $105,000. 


DUPLEX HOME Located 1/2 mile 
from ski slopes. Features spacious 2 bed¬ 
room and 3 bedroom living, on 2.2 
acres. Ideał as income property or fam- 
ily compound. Offered fumished at 
$250,000. 


THE BLUE TOOTH is a long estab- 
lished local entertainment bar and 
restaurant which has been mentioned 
in many national magazine articles. 
This landmark, which is located in a 
highly visible location, is a turnkey op- 
portunity and is being offered at 
$350,000. 


POST & BEAM This custom crafted 
home features traditional architecture 
with energy efficiency. Constructed in 
1992 this hillside home on 38 acres of- 
fers outstanding panoramie views. Ideał 
E-Mail address or family retreat, owner 
relocating. Offered at $309,000. 

SOUTH VILLAGE This develop- 
ment of condominium single family 
homes is adjacent to the Green Moun- 
tain National Forest and offers vaca- 
tioners privacy and convenience. 
Please inquire on available ownership 
opportunities. 


SUGARBUSH V1LLAGE Fumished condominiums offer second home convenience without the 
management responsibilities. Many of the properties have the location of walk-to the ski slopes, 
restaurants, and day care facilities. Offerings starting at $37,000. Cali for descriptive information. 



STOP FOR A MOMENT and consider the beneńts of having your home, vacation or business in the relaxed 
environment of the Green Mountains. Cali out office to discuss your ownership objectives. 

SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES 


Ron Zschaler, Broker 
SugarbushV illage 

Warren, VT 05674 


REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE & CONSULTING 


(800) 521-4550 
(802) 583-4550 
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D I S C O V E R VERMONT’S BEST 

The B ack Farm Approx. 400 versatile acres on boch sides of a quiet country road. Pnvacy, 
Spectacular Panoramie Views, Ponds. 50 acres of helds, balance is woods in various stages of 
errowth and harvest. Intemal road network. Large bam and smali hunting camp. The house is an 
understated vet very appealing 4-5 bedroom reproduction farmhouse which could serve cis guest 
house or headąuarters for the special owners seeking their private northem Yermont Kmgdom. 

Conservatively priced at $585,000 


McDougall l 

p(otmtry 
iroperties 

Waterman Place • Route 4 , PO Bnx 447 
Quechee, Yermont 05059 • (802) 295-7757 


VermonTs Best Ski-On Ski-Off Value! 

Newly listed Ascutney Mountain Resort slope- 
side condominiums. Ali include 2 or 3 bedrooms, 
fully applianced kitchens and fireplaced living 
rooms. Ascutney is located in Brownsville less 
than 10 miles from Interstate 91. Priced at 
$110,000. —Special incentives available. 



MLS 
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UNIQl _E_ |> eter d Watson Agency, Inc. 

Hardwick Office 



Gfeeasbtyv Office., 

Box I $.8,137 North Sbore Road 

05841 ' t •; 


WICK c/race 

1118, 21 \Vqkort Street w . 
' ' ‘ 05843 • i 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT and C1RCULATION (Reąuired by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 

VERMONT LIFE; #4241; Datę of filing: Sept. 29,1994; Quarterly, four issues per year; $11.95 per yean 
Office of publication and generał business office: 6 Baldwin St„ Montpelier, Washington County VT 05602-2713. Pub¬ 
lisher- Asency of Development & Community Affairs, Montpelier, VT 05602. Editor: Thomas K. Slayton, 6 Baldwin St., 
Montpelfer, VT 05602. Managing Editor: Linda Dean Paradee, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602. Owner: State of Ver- 

cTrCULATION° _Average number of copies per issue: Press run, 119,613. Sales through dealers, 19,889. Paid mail sub- 

?criSnf 7 5 838. Totafpafd circulation, 95,72 7 P Free by mail, 1,701. Free by other, 1,763. Total free 3,464. Total distnbu- 
tiom 99,191. Office use, etc., 9,888. Returns from dealers, 12,534. Total, 119,613. Percent paid 96.51 Sln S>® l ®^ e ^ are ^ ° 
filine datę (Autumn 1994)- Press run, 117,480. Sales through dealers, 21,763. Paid mail subscnptions, Total pa 

drcu 8 laton, « S Fr mS 1,7M. Free by o,ber. ,,9 5 5. To.al free, 3,714 To.al dis,„bu,fon, 99,377. Office use, efc, 
5,349. Refurns from dealers, 12,754. Total, 117,480. Percen. paid, 96,26. ^ ^ Manager 
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Yermont Homes 




r wm? c 

Connie Rawlins n . . 

ŁSiough “ lv er Associates ^ 

Each Office Independently Owned and Operated 

f/.S Charter Member Crown Point Board of Realtors 


Classic Yermont 


Old Town Farm 

A truły linę brick Federal built in 1810, with a clap' 
board ell, is located in the hills above Cavendish. 96 
acres of fields, plantings and wooded acres compli- 
mented with a 4+/- acre spring fed pond. Each of the 10 
rooms have been carefully restored and renovated. Out' 
buildings include: 5 bay shed, barn with studio/work' 
shop/garage for 4+ cars/and 6 box stalls, and the pond 
house. Exclusively offered for $615,000. 


Hidden Hills Farm 

Strafford, Yermont 


F eaturing 148 acres of prime terrain and a choice location 
near tlie end of a quiet lane, tliis charming 3 BR, 3 1/2 bath 
Cape awaits new owners. Built in 1974 with 3,800 square feet of 
handsome interior space, the cook’s kitchen, threc fireplaces, 
solarium with hot tub plus exterior highlights of brooks, water- 
falls, pond and excellent news add to the appeal. $385,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 


P.O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Vermont • 05149-0458 • 802-228-2300 • Fax 802-228-2305 


North HoUow • Rochester Vl 05767 • (802) 767-3398, Fax (802) 7674669 
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1994 Vermont Waterfowl 
Stamp and Print 

Vermont Department of Fish and Wildlife 

Invest in Vermont’s wetland habitat and 
get the limited edition print, Ring-Necked 
Duck, by Reed Prescott III. Procćeds 
directly benefit the Vermont Waterfowl 
Fund which, through 1993, has committed 
$265,000 for 20 projects protectińg 1,762 
acres of wetland habitat. 

Artist: Reed Prescott III of Lincoln, Vermont 
recently illustrated Birds ofPrey by Floyd Scholz. 

Waterfowl: During fali migration, 10,00| Ring' 
Neckęd ducks use the Missisquoi Refugejbff Lakę 
Champlain as a staging area. 


WIN 

The Original Painting! 
Each print will include 
one ticket for a raffle to 
be held August 1 , 1995 
for the artistks original 
painting. No morę than 
975 tickets will be issued. 


Actuiil |iie framed 9" x 14 ", Unjrąmed itnage 4\ '*» x Limited 

Edition juf 975. Published by Ver|jfcłnt Depurtmqr i'o{rjsh & Wildlife. 

Pu^etiase price includes print, proof śj" 
signed stamp. Use Yermont 

opposite page 73 i 

$ £;•'/! a; ‘ . 


tolt free 

Framed 


ip, and artist- 
''order form 
this issue or 

) 455 - 3399 . 

$130.°° 


Unframed #UWF467 $130. 00 
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CALENDAR 


O F 



Compiled by Judy Powell ^^Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last autumn, there may 
be changes in times or dates. Cali organizers 
to confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Travel 
and Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602, tel. (802) 828-3236, or visit local infor¬ 
mation booths. To submit events, contact the 
Vermont Department of Travel and Tourism. 
The area codę for all telephones is 802. 


S&cdcil 


DECEMBER 


1-31 Brattleboros Holly Days. Caroling, 
musical events, morę. Info: 254-4565. 

3: Bellows Falls Craft Fair. 9 a m.-4 p.m., 
Riverside Middle Sch. Info: 463-4487. 

3-4: Burklyn Christmas Market. 10 a.m., St. 

Johnsbury Middle Sch. Info: 626-5836. 

3, 10: Christmas Tour of Manchester^ His¬ 
torie Inns. I p.m. Info: 362-1792. 

4: Montgomery Wild Gamę Dinner. 11 
a.m., Parish Hall. Info: 326-4500. 

8-11 Woodstock Wassail Celebration. Pa¬ 
radę, dinner dance, village Christmas tree 
lighting, morę. Info: 457-1100. 

10: Bennington Christmas Tea & Craft 
Shop. 3-5:30 p.m., St. Peters Church. Info: 
442-2911. St. Lucia Fest. of Lights. Craft 
show, inn tour, carol sing, morę. Arlington 
green, 10 a.m. Info: 375-2800. Chester 
Christmas Tea & Bakę Sale. 1 p.m., St. 
Luke’s Church. Info: 875-2939- 
18: Montgomery Community Christmas 
Celebration. 4 p.m., Pratt Hall. Info: 326- 
4500. Chester Candlelight Service. 4 
p.m., Universalist Church. Info: 875-2939- 
31: First Night, Burlington. 2 p.m., down- 
town. Info: 863-6005 First Night, St. 
Johnsbury. 5 p.m., Main St. area. Info: 
748-4561. First Night, Rutland. Down- 
town. Info: 747-9090. Last Night, Brattle- 
boro. Info: 254-4565. 


JANUARY 


24-26: Vermont Farm Show. Barre Aud. 
Info: 828-2433. 

28 Brookfield Ice Harvest Fest. 10:30 a.m., 
Floating Bridge. Info: 276-3959- 


FEBRUARY 


18 Cabin Fever Antiąues Show. 10 a.m . 

Woodstock Elem. Sch. Info: 457-3437. 

26 Walden Pancake Bruneh. 11 a.m., 
Noyesville Church. Info: 472-6226. 

28 Chester Pancake Race & Supper. 5 

p.m., St. Lukes Church. Info: 875-2939. 


Arts & 
Musie 

(see Through the Season also ) 


DECEMBER 


4: Christmas Concert. With St. Johnsbury 
Band & area church choirs. 3 p.m., N. 

Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. Info: (603) 
638-4961 Community Christmas Carol¬ 
ing. 6:30 p.m., Old Round Church, Rich¬ 
mond. Info: 434-2053- 

7- 23: The Snów Queen. 7 p.m.; matinees at 
2 p.m., Briggs Opera House, White River 
Jct. Info: (800) 639-2520. 

8- 10: One-Act Festival. Performers, musi- 
cians, writers and studio artists. 8 p.m., 
Contois Aud., City Hall, Burlington. Info: 
862 - 5161 . 

9 & 11: The Nutcracker. By the Dance Fac- 
tory. Springfield H.S. Info: 885-2779. 

10: Constitution Brass Quintet. 8 p.m., 
Springfield H.S. Info: 635-2054. 

11-15 Candlelight Concert Series. Sonatina 
Sch. of Musie, Bennington. Info: 442-9197. 


Outdoors 
& Sports 

(see Through the Season also ) 


JANUARY 


14-15: Lakę Elmore Sled Dog Races. 9:30 
a.m.-3 p m. Info: 888-7607. 

21-22: Harriman Ice Fishing Derby. 8 a.m.. 
Harriman Reservoir, Wilmington & Whit- 
ingham. Info: 368-2950. Annual Benson 
Fishing Derby. Info: 468-5772. 


FEBRUARY 


5: 19th Annual American Ski Marathon. 

52-K, 26-K x-c races. 10 a.m.; registration 
8:30 a.m., Blueberry Hill, Goshen. Info: 
247-6735 or (800) 448-0707 (out-of-state). 


TTirowcjlb tTtc 
Sc&son 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Dec. 1-Jan. 3: 22nd Holiday Art Show. 

• Jan. 4-30: “Winter, Winter, Winter,” exhibit. 

• Feb. 1-27: 9th Snowflake Fest. Art Show’. 

Bennington Museum, W. Main St., Ben¬ 
nington. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• Dec. 2-11: Holiday Prelude. Family w^ork- 
shops, musical entertainment. free. 


• Dec. 2-23: Student Art Exhibition. 

• Jan. 24: Members Art Exhibition. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Rt. 12, Wood¬ 
stock. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• Dec. weekends, plus Dec. 26-3T Christ¬ 
mas in the Farm House, tours. 

• Jan. 14-15; Feb. 18-19: Sleigh Rides. 

Bromley Mountain Resort, Manchester Ctr. 

Info: 824-5522. 

• Dec. 17: Ski Fest Demo Day. 

• Jan. 28-29: Boy Scout Ski Championships. 

• Feb. 4-5: Green Mt. Snowboard Series. 

• Feb. 18: Holiday Celebration. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info. 748- 

2600. 

• Dec. 3: Hansel and Gretel. Lyndon Inst. 
Aud., 3 p m. 

• Jan. 27: Borealis Wind Quintet. No. Cong. 
Church, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 18: Michael Arnowitt. Alexander Twi- 
light Theatre, Lyndon State, 7:30 p.m. 

Catamount Trail Association. Ski tours 
around the State. Info: 864-5794. 

Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. Daily 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m.; closed Tues. Info: 
775-0356. 

• Dec. 2-Jan. 2: The Company of Angels, 
holiday show. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 
Common. Info: (800) 729-7751. 

• Dec. 11: Opener x-c Race, 10 a.m. 

• Dec. 16-18: Senior, Masters, and Family 
Camp. 

• Dec. 21-23: Junior Camp. 

• Jan. 8: 25-K & 50-K Marathon, 9 a.m. 
Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 

• Dec. 11: Christmas Open House, 1-4 p.m. 
Flynn Theatre, 153 Main St., Burlington, 8 

p.m. Info: 863-5966. 

• Dec. 2: Ornette Coleman & Prime Time. 

• Dec. 7: Stomp! Percussion extravaganza 

• Dec. 10: Alison Krauss and Union Station 
& The Cox Family. Gospel, bluegrass. 

• Dec. 11: A Chństmas Carol , 6:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 12-13: Elizabeth Streb Ringside, post- 
modern dance. Memoriał Aud. 

• Jan. 14: Throat Singers of Tuva. 

• Jan. 19-20: David Cale, solo theatre artist. 7 
& 9:30 p.m. on the 20th. 

• Feb. 9: Euita. 

• Feb. 10: Eddie Palmieri Octet, Cuban 
rhythms & American jazz. 

• Feb. 16: Michael Moschen, acrobatic magi- 
cian of space. 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 18-19. Dan Hurlin. performer, wTiter 
& director, 7 p.m.; 9:30 p.m. on the 18th. 

Gallery North Star, Village Sq.. Stratton 
Mtn. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 843-2465. 

• Dec. 26-Jan. 16: Holiday Show. 

• Feb. 11-26: Vt. Landscapes. 

Green Mountain Festival Series, 7:30 p.m.. 
Green Mountain Union H.S., Chester. Info: 

875-4473. 

• Dec. 3: Gould & Stearns. 

• Jan. 14: Empire Brass. 
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• Feb. 11: National Theater of the Deaf. 
Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily 12-5 

p.m., except Sun. and Mon.; open daily 
except Mon. in Dec. Info: 253-8358. 

• Dec. 2-31: Fest. of Trees. 

• Jan.-Feb.: Understated Elegance: 100 years 
of Japanese Textile. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 5-9 p.m. 
Stephen Huneck Gallery, Woodstock. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 457-3206. 

• Dec. 1-Jan. 15: Home for the Holidays. 

• Jan. 15-Feb. 28: On and Off the Slopes. 
Killington Ski Resort. Info: 773-0755. 

• Dec. 7; Jan. 12; Feb. 7: Vt. Ski Days. With 
proof of residency, Vermonters ski for $15. 

• Dec. 12-16: Race Week. 

• Dec. 18-23; Jan. 1-6, 8-13, 13-20: Collegiate 
Ski Fest. 

• Dec. 26-Jan. 1; Feb. 20-24: Teen Ski. 

• Jan. 27-29; Feb. 24-26: Mogul Clinics. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Info: 388-3711. 

• Dec. 3: Festival of Wreaths, 11 a.m.- 7 
p.m. Info: 388-2853. 

• Dec. 3: Klezmatics, Yiddish musie. Concert 
Hall, 8 p.m.; pre-concert lecture 6:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 16: Boston Camerata, instrumental, 
vocal musie, Mead Chapel, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 8: Diaz Trio, Concert Hall, 3 p.m. 

• Jan. 14: Acappellafellas, Concert Hall, 8 
p.m. 

• Jan. 20: Orlando String Quartet. Concert 
Hall, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 28: Harlem Spiritual Ensemble. Mead 
Chapel, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 17: Ladysmith Black Mambazo, Mead 
Chapel, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 26: Tricia Park, violinist. Concert Hall, 

3 p.m. 

Montshire Museuin of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Jan. 14: Dog Sled Day, 10 a.m. 

• Jan. 21: Carnegie Chamber Players Con¬ 
cert, 8 p.m. Info: 649-2938. 

• Feb. 26: The Great Igloo Build, 10 a.m. 
Mount Snów Resort, Wilmington. Info: 464- 

3333. 

• Nov. 26-Dec. 24: The Nights Before Christ- 
mas Celebration. 

• Dec. 10-11: Haystack Snowmobile Race. 

• Dec. 12-17: 40th Anniversary. Musie, torch- 
light parades, fireworks, contests, morę. 

• Dec. 17, 2 i. 31; Jan. 7, 14, 15, 21, 28; Feb. 

4, 11, 18, 19, 25: Winter Snowshoe Walks 
through the Green Mtn. National Forest 
with naturalist Lynn Levine. 

• Dec. 28-29: Fuli Moon Owi Walks with 
naturalist Lynn Levine. 

• Dec. 30; Feb. 19: Torchlight Paradę & Fire¬ 
works. 

• Jan. 23-27; Jan. 30-Feb. 3: Teddy Bear Ski 
Weeks. 

Okemo Mt. Resort, Ludlow. Info: 228-4041. 

• l >ec 2 i -Jan. i ( hristmas I loliday w eek. 

• Jan. 7-8; Feb. 4-6: Southern Vt. Snowboard 
Series. 

• Jan. 21-2: Jr. 3's Super G Race. 

• Feb. 14-15: Valentine .s Day Celeb. 

• Feb. 18-26: Presidents’ Birthday Week. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier. Info: 
229-9408. 


• Jan. 28: Romeo & Juliet, Barre Opera 
House, 8 p.m. Performed by American 
Repertory Ballet. 

• Feb. 11: The Flirtations, Barre Opera 
House, 8 p.m. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

• Dec. 2: Simple Gifts, presented by Gould & 
Stearns, a comedy duo, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 10: Bel Canto Singers, holiday con¬ 
cert. Univer. Church, Woodstock, 7 p.m. 

Pico Ski Resort, Rutland. Info: 775-4346. 

• Dec. 17: Mountain Dew “Get Vertical” Ski 
Race. 

• Feb. 18-26: M&M/MARS Ski Festival. 
Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 985- 

8442. 

• Dec. 21-24, Dec. 26-Jan. 1 & weekends: 
Horse-drawn sleigh rides. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• Dec. 3-4: A Historical Christmas. Musie, 
craft demonstrations, horse-drawn wagon 
rides, morę. Noon-7 p.m. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, JeffersonviIle. 

Info: 644-8851. 

• Dec. 16; Jan. 20; Feb. 17: Vermonter Day. 

• Jan. 2-6, 9-13: College Winter Fest. 

• Jan. 8: No. Vt. Red Cross Benefit. 

• Jan. 28: Frequent Skiers Challenge. 

• Jan. 29: Superbowl Party. 

• Feb. 4: Long Trail Day. 

• Feb. 11: Catch the Catamount Day. 

• Feb. 18: Otter Creek Day. 

Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; closed Sun. Info: 362- 
1405. 

• Dec. 1-11: Christmas Mini-Exhibition. 

• Dec. 2-4: Christmas at Yester House. 

• Jan. 1 i-Feb. 15: Third \\ inter Exhibition. 

• Feb. 18-Mar. 15: Solo Exhibitions. 

Special Olympics, Williston. Info: 863-5222. 

• Dec. 3: Unified Sports Bowling Tourna- 
ment, Astro Bowl, White River Jct. 

• Feb. 11: Basketball, Middlebury College. 
Stowe Mountain Resort. Info: 253-3000. 

• Dec. 10-11: Stowefest Demo Days. 

• Jan. 6-8: U.S. Olympic Committee Ski 
Challenge. 

• Feb. 14: Sweetheart Cup. 

• Feb. 26: Stowe Derby. Downhill/x-c race 
from Mt. Mansfield to Stowe Village. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. Info: 583-2381. 

• Dec. 4: Demo Day. 

• Dec. 29: Holiday Celebration. 

• Jan. 1-6, 8-13: College Fest. 

• Feb. 11: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge. 

• Feb. 12: M.S. Ski Spree. 

• Feb. 23: Presidents’ Celebration. 

Suicide Six Ski Area, Woodstock. Info: 457- 

6661. 

• Jan. 1: Bunny Bertram Veteran’s Race. 

• Feb. 6: Fisk Trophy Race, 10 a.m. 

Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 

Church Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457- 
2779. 

• Dec. 7 : Bullwinkle Sc Friends: Moose Pro¬ 
gram for Preschoolers, 10-11:30 a.m. 

• Dec. 9: Stany, Stany Night. 8-9:30 p.m. 

Rain datę Dec. 16. 

Vt. Mozart Festival, Burlington. Info: 862- 
7352. 

• Dec. 16: Special Holiday Program. 

• Jan. 27: Quatuor Parisii. 


§5l| Hoys’ and Girls’ 
lici I amps of Vennont 

Accredited by the American Camping Association, 
insuring you the best kind of guality for your child. 


brown ledge 

On Lakę Champlain, Malletts Bay, Vermont 
Girls 9 to 18, ACA Accredited 

"The Complete and Different camp. " 

Daily Ridmg. Jumping, Mounted Dnll, Shows, Theatre Arts. 
3 Plays Weekly. Swimmmg, Swim Team, Sailmg, Racmg Tactics 
Watersknng. Dwing, Tenms. Anchery, Arts. Crafts. Tnps, Teams 
and Morę. Ali lnclusive Tuiton 

Totally Electiwe Program 
Exceptional Instruction, Maturę Staff 

Specialized JC course \ x 
16-18 year olds 

William & Katharine Neilsen^^ 7 
25 Wilson Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

( 802 ) 862-2442 


dr 
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Catherine Capers 


Horsemanship - Watersports - Camping Trips 

On beautiful Lakę St. Catherine, Wells, VT 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE - RIDE DAILY! 

• Hands on Stable Management Instruction 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Hike, Canoe, Horseback Camping Trips. Fun! 
60 Girls, Ages 9-15 June, July & August Camps 

Audrey Nelson, CCD 800 - 453 - 4441 

P O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 
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CHALLENGE 

°Wi(dcnicóó 

CAMP 

Bradford, VT 


Backpacking, Rock Climbing, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Fly-Tying, Fishing, 
Woodscraft, Blacksmiłh, 
Physical Fitness, Archery. 


"Over 30 Years of Excellence" 
Boys Ages 9 to 16 • ACA Accredited 
4 week sessions - $2500 
Drs. Thayer & Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove Street #4, Rutland VT 05701 
800-832-HAWK 
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Sangamon & Betsey Cox 

Pittsford, Vermont 

Brother - Sisłer Camps on old Vermont farms. Our 
unique self-scheduling encourages independence, 
cabin life promotes communiły and łeamwork. Ages 7 
to 15,75 campers and 30 staff. Wide rangę of 
activiłies: Riding, woodshop, farm, pottery, weaving, 
rockełry, art, photography, tennis, archery, swimming, 
canoeing,mountain biking, kayaking, leam sporłs, day 
and overnight trips, Iow and high ropes courses. 2, 3, 

5,8 week sessions. 

Mikę Byrom, 349 S. Mountain Rd. 

Northfield, MA 01360 
For guickest response cali (413) 498-5873 
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Visit VERMONT STATE PARKS... 
and make yourself at home. 



FORESTS, PARKS & RECREATION 

YERMONT 



AGENCY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

Accepting 1995 camping reservations beginning January 3. 

For free information please cali 802-241-3655 
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PICASSO 

Prints and Print Plates 
from the Ludwig Museum 
Cologne, Germany 
March 4-June 4,1995 


ROBERT HULL FLEMING MUSEUM 
University of Vermont, Burlington 
802/656-0750 
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See THE Forest... 

for the natural beauty 
for the adventure 
for the wildlife 


Weil show you the way ... 

Green Mountain National Forest 

Forest Supervisor's Office 
231 North Main Street 
iTt 4S\ Rutland f VT 05701 
(802)747-6700 

Offices also in Middlebury, 
Manchester & Rochester, VT. 
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T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. Col.. Montpelier. 
Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828-8743- 

• Dec. 8-20: “Unknown Mexico/Mexico De- 
sconocido,” a humanities exhibit. 

• Thru Dec. 14: “A Gift of Art,” exhibit, sale. 

• Thru Jan. 1: “T.W. Wood: His Neighbors in 
Montpelier.” 

• Jan. 10-24: Exhibition of Work by the Mas- 
ters of Fine Ans in Visual Arts. 

• Feb. 1-Mar. 19: “Viu Reet Niller: An Artisfs 
Vision Through Painting and Weaving. 

Woodstock Ski Touring Center. Info: 457- 
6674. 

• Dec. 17: Vermonters Ski Free. 

• Jan. 7: 15-K Citizens Race, 1 p.m. 

Winter' 

CJctm i i? cl i.** 


łan. 13-22: Stowe Winter Carnival Info: 
253-3000. 

Jan. 20-29: Winter Carnival Vermont. 

Races, contests, clinics. Sherburne, Bridge- 
water and Rutland. Info: 773-4181. 

Feb. 3-12: Mad River Valley Carnival Ice 
sculpture contest, kids’ carnival, dog sled 
races, fireworks, and morę. Sugarbush Re¬ 
sort, Warren. Info: 583-2381. 

Feb. 4-12. Stratton Mt. Resort Winter Car- 
nival. Info: 297-2200. 

Feb. 4-12: Manchester and The Mountains’ 
Winter Carnival. Bromley Mountain Re¬ 
sort, Manchester Ctr. Info: 824-5522. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 5 Brattleboro Winter Carni- 
val. Shows, sleigh rides, ice fishing derby. 
morę. Info: 254-4565. c ^* > 


Spend a Day- or Two- 
at Shelburne Museum 


Described as New England's 
Smithsonian. One of the world s great 
collections of American folk art, 
artifacts, and architecture. 


Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, 
Shelburne, VT 05482, 802/985-3346. 
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^ćf^j^yer 200 Crafts and 
\Antiques Booths 


^w«jWAt Kennedy 
Brothers 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiąues and Food 
Everything from Jewelry to Monogramming, 
Wrought Iron to the Kennedy Brothers 
Woodenware Outlet, Vermont Marble to Mapie 
Syrup. A Ben & Jerry’s Scoop Shop and the 
OwFs Basket Deli are here for delightful snacks. 
Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Childrens Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Just off Rt. 7) (802)877-2975 
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♦ Hiking - Backpacking ♦ Naturę Hikes ♦ Night 
Catfishing ♦ Gamę Fishing ♦ Kayak/Canoe Trips 
♦ Mountain Biking ♦ Wildlife Photography ♦ 
X-Country Skiing ♦ Snów Shoeing ♦ 

Dog Sledding ♦ Ice Fishing ♦ 

andOdten Speciadtif Triftf 

Ask us about our Gift Certificates 

P.O. Box 3, N. Ferrisburgh,Vermont 05473 
_ (802) 425-6211 or (800) 425-TR1P 

Circle Reader Service Number 230 
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Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds 
PO Box 43, Charlotte, VT 05445 
ot cali 802-425-2283 



Closing Dates: 
Spring Issue: December 15 
Summer Issue: March 15 


Books 


7 HE COUNTRY BOOK SHOP Browse freely 
amongst 20,000 books and prints out of old Vermont 
homes and attics. We re beside the stonewall. Plain- 
field, Vermont 05667. (802) 454-8439. 

YANKEE WEATHER PROVERBS. The little book 
of 126 proverbs, 51 drawings. $5.95. Vermont 
Books, Box 1515B, Waterbury, Vermont 05676. 

VERMONT PEOPLE. Signed, numbered and lim- 
ited to 100. Peter Millers classic book on Vermont's 
vanishing species. Tray boxed with photograph. 
$225. Brochure. Peter Miller, Vermont Books, Box 
1515B, Waterbury, Vermont 05656. FAX/TEL 
(802) 244-5339. (Sorry, 8,000 of the hard cover edi- 
tions are presently sold out.) 


Financial Seruices 


PREN riSS SMITH & COMPANY, in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, offering portfolio management for the so- 
cially conscious investor sińce 1982. (802) 254-2913. 


For Sale 


HISTORIC BARN - 1906. 50 x110'. Gambrel roof, 
clapboard, post & beam. Sale for relocation. (802) 
586-7798. 


Gifis & Mail Order 


ORGANIC CLOTHING environmentally safe, cali 
1-800-892-4250 today for free catalog. 


OountiyCurtains, 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAIN CHARM FOR EYERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 68-page Color Catalog 

1-800-876-6123 

__Dept. 5234 


Lodging 


MIDDLEBURY BED & BREAKFAST Walk down- 
town. Fuli Continental breakfast. Washington Street 
Ext. Hikers, bikers, skiers welcome. Middlebury. Liz 
Hunt. (802) 388-4851. $50-$75 DO. 

I INCHINGFIELD FARM B&B, Craftsbury. Victo- 
rian elegance and comfort on 100+ kilometers 


groomed nordic ski trails. For brochure cali (802) 
586-7763. 

CHRISTMAS TREE INN and Condominiums, 
Sugarbush. Breakfast, lounge, beautiful setting. Close 
to skiing, shopping, dining. 1-800-535-5622. 

BAILEY S MILLS B&B, Woodstock-Ascutney Re¬ 
gion. Totally charming historie 1830's manor, ro- 
mantic accommodations, beautiful rural setting 
(800) 639-3437. 


Musie 


MAIL-ORDER RECORDER STORĘ Quality sheet 
musie (early to contemporary), early instruments, hand- 
crafted drums. Professional discounts. Courdy Musie Un- 
limited, 84 Main St., Warrensburg, NY 12885. 1-800- 
2 RICHIE (274-2443). 

ACCORDIONS, BL I I ON BOXES, Concertinas, 
New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs, Catalogues $5.00. Cas- 
tiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090. 1-810-755- 
6050. 


Real Estate 


STOWE CHALETS AND 
CONDOMINIUMS for the 
discriminating vacationer. 

Simoncau 
Rcult v 

w 

P.O. Box 1291, Słowe, 05672 (802) 253-4623 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $42/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 


FLORIDA: Acreage & Homes, Basque Realty, 1633 
Dormont Lane, Orlando, Florida 32804 (407) 898-7928. 

QUECHEE LAKES RESORT. A four-season resort near 
Hanover, NH and Woodstock, Vermont. Houses, 
Townhouses, and Land. Cali or Write Nancy for free 
brochure, Quechee Associates, Inc. P.O. Box 213, 
Quechee, Vermont 05059, 1-800-639-5110. 

BRICK FEDERALS with acreage, water, views...photos, 
literaturę on request. Barrett & Company, Grafron, VT 
05146 (802) 843-2390. 

KILLINGTON/PICO Ski and Golf resort. Homes and 
Condos, bank owned and other bargains. Century 21, 
Pam LeBlanc, (802) 459-3516. 

BUSINESS & INYESTMENT PROPERTIES Central 
VT inns, motels, going concerns, investment properties. 




Many bank owned and other bargains. Cali for free list. 
D.R. Symmes & Associates (802) 295-9400. 

FARMS & ACREAGE - BEST BUYS Your Central VT 
domain, 50-500 acres. Farmland, forest land, conserva- 
tion, reereation, hunting/fishing, family retreats. Cali for 
free list. D.R Symmes & Associates (802) 295-9400. 

ROCHESTER, VT: 2bdrm ranch on 13+ peaceful acres. 
Magnificent pond, streams, wildlife. Near Killington, 
Sugarbush. $89,900. (802) 767-4624. 

PEACE, QUIET AND TOTAL SECLUSION are just 
a few of the many benefits you will derive from owning 
this five bedroom, two bath contemporary home situated 
on 100+ acres ofwooded land. Pleasant mountain views, 
large brick fireplace, detached 2-car garage are further 
amenities, $212,000. Berrie & Morrison Real Estate, 
Newfane, VT (802) 365-4311 or (802) 348-6613. 


Seruices 


ABSOLUTE REST CONTROL 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Yermont Cali Toll Free: 1 -800-549-1009 



Specialty Foods 


PURE YERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, Vermont Seal of 
Quality, Certified Organie. Direct from our Greensboro, 
VT Sugarhouse. Ali sizes from pints to gallons. Cali Mark 
and Mary McGrath 1 -800-554-5410. 


Vacation Rentals 


CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE Mt. Washington 
Area, excellent townhouse, sleeps 6. On Saco River. 
Cross-country & downhill ski Capital of the East. $545 
weekly. Phone (603) 447-3330. 

STOWE-LUXURY TIMBER FRAME. 4 Bedroom/4 
Bath. Master Suitę, Jacuzzi, steam shower, sauna, fitness 
e quip. High-end fiirnishings/appliances. 3 decks, moun¬ 
tain views. Secluded, well-maintained road. Sleeps 8-10. 
$600/day X-mas, less non-Holiday. (708) 491 -8813. 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nesded in the 
mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 miles to 
Killington. One mile off Route 4. One bedroom, fully 
furnished, woodstove, den with fiiton couch leads to rear 
deck. As Iow as $75 per night for 2 people. (802) 672- 
3768. 

ENJOY A WEEK at our dairy farm. 2 bedroom, fully- 
furnished apartment. 1/2 hour drive to Burkę or Jay Peak. 
$275 per week, $125 per weekend. Brownington. (802) 
754-2396. 
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Picture Postscript 



Do I look like a penguin yet? 
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V E R M O N T 


Photographed in Norwich by Jon Gilbert Fox. 





CŁAIRE W MTJRR AY 

HAND-HOOKED RUGS • NEEDLEPOINT • QUILTS • CERAMICS • KITS 



Claire Murray Introduces Her New Room Size Hand-Hooked Rugs 
Claire Murray's art is beauty. It is a reflection of memories; the blend of the traditional and the contemporary; 
the vibrance of color and the warmth of home. Become a collector of Claire's exquisite heirloom quality products. 
Many of Claire's designs are also available in counfed cross stitch, needlepoint, knitting, and hooked rug kits. 


Claire Murray Kit Catalog 
($4 refundable with first purchase) 

1 -800-345-KITS 

P.O. Box 1145 • Barnstable • MA • 02630-0999 


Finished Home Accessory Cataloc 
($5 refundable with first purchase) 
1-800-252-4733 

P.O. Box 390 • Ascutney • VT • 05030 


Visit Our Newest Claire Murray Storę At The Equinox Shops 
Route 7A, Manchester Village, VT (802) 362-3334 

Route 5, Ascutney, VT (800) 252-4733 • 867 Main St., Osterville, MA (508) 420-3562 • 11 S. Water St., Nantucket, MA (508) 228-1913 
123 Main St., Freeport, ME (207) 865-1622 • 18330 Front St., Poulsbo, WA (206) 779-3989 
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NEW ENGLAND WILDFLOWERS BLACK 6' x 9‘ © CLAIRE MURRAY (ALSO AN/AILABLE IN 9' x 12' IN LIGHT BLUE & OFF WHITE) 
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|T’STHE FIRST PLACE YOU CAMPED. It’STHE FIRST PLACjpJHł SWAM. It’STHE FIRST PI.ACE - 
YOU TRIED CROSS COUNTRY SKIING. FROM THE BACKYARC^TO THE BACKCOUNTRY, THE 


GREATEST TRAILS START IN YOUR BACKYARD AND TAKE YOU WHERE YOli WANT TO GO. 


TRAK’S WlDETRAK “ DESIGN AND PATENTED, WAXLESS ftSHSCALE® BASE BRING INCREDIBLE 


STABILITY AND CONTROL, EASIER TURNING, AND I 


MORĘ 


CONFIDENCE THAN EVER BEFORE. 


I 


I 






Innu 11111 s B 




For morę information and dealer nearest yx>u, 
cali 800-869-3348, or write 
Karhu/USA, PO Box 4249, Burlington, VT 05406 
Karhu/Canada, 1200 55th Ave.. Lachine,< Quebec H8T 3J8 
Photos: (winter) John Kelly (summer) Michael Johnson 
Fishscale® is a registered trademark of Karhu U.S.A., Inc. 
Widetrak™ is a trademark of Karhu U.S.A . Inc. 
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